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ONE DESERT NIGHT 
By MADGE CLOVER 
The world is filled with pale, white light, 


And ghostly cries of driven souls 
Go sobbing low! 


Or, are they kindly deeds undone 
That run to meet the morning sun? 
Complaining so. 


Or little dreams left all undreamed 
Because the eyes that they would close 
Stare wide with woe? 


Do mighty passions unappeased 
Come here to ease their weight of pain, 
Oh, who can know? 


This is the gathering place of winds, 
And all the sprites that ride the air 
May come and go. 


And I who lie the long night through 
Usurp this empty world of space— 


To peace a foe! 
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Marsh-Strong Bld’g. 


Ninth St. at Spring and Main 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE PROOF 
Marble and Mahogany Finish 


Best Lighted and Equipped 
OFFICE BUILDING 
IN i eerhry 


Ready for Occupancy September Ist 


For Reservations See 


Robert Marsh ¢& Co. 


Trust and Savings Building 
10171 Main 5045 





For the best buys in business prop- 
erty, close-in acreage, residence lots 
and ‘“‘ready-to-move-into” homes see 


“OBERT MARSH 
& CO. 


TRUST & SAVINGS BLDG 
SIXTH AND SPRING STREETS 
Phones: 10175---Main 5045 
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HOW THE PUBLIC IS HUMBUGGED 

HAT interests Los Angeles is of interest to the 

entire county hence it is not surprising to find 
the contiguous towns watching closely the progress 
of the mayoralty campaign which will come to a 
focus next Tuesday. Regarding the seven candidates 
for the city council picked by the Municipal Confer- 
ence and indorsed by the people at the primaries 
there scems to be no question of their further sup- 
port next week; for the other two seats the Socialists 
are making strenuous efforts to elect their candi- 
dates, although their claims are being stoutly con- 
tested by Councilman Betkouski who is running 
strong. The chief interest, of course, centers in the 
mayoralty fight in which Justice Harry H. Rose 1S 
contesting for supremacy with City Attorney John 


H. Shenk. 


Doubtless, the Municipal Conference believed Mr. 
Shenk to be the most available man for the office 
when its executive committee named him as the 
choice of the majority and yet its action was hardly 
consistent. ‘The Conference opposed the “high line” 
bond issue, for the excellent reason that 1t was an 
unwarranted expenditure. Mr. Shenk, however, fol- 
lowing the lead of the Earl papers, gave the pian his 
approval on the ground that it would yield immedi- 
ate revenue to the aqueduct enterprise. Herein he 
exposed his weakness and want of thoroughness. He 
should have known that Pasadena was not in the 
market for aqueduct water, that her people were al- 
most a unit in their desire to develop their munici- 
pally-owned water sources before looking elsewhere 
for a supply and that the tentative overtures made 
by former Mayor Thum were wholly unauthorized 
and in no sense reflective of the wishes of the ma- 
jority. The absurdity of building a conduit to a com- 
munity not in the market for water is apparent, yet 
this economic waste was approved by Shenk, who 
appears to have taken no pains to acquaint himself 
with the facts. 

Nor was he frank in informing the public that the 
$2,500,000 proposed to be spent in this direction rep- 
resented only a small portion of the entire cost of the 
projected “high-line.” Furthermore, he was silent— 
whether from ignorance or otherwise is a matter of 

njecture—on the important fact that the diversion 

the flow required for the proposed lateral conduit 
ould reduce the power materially. Inasmuch as the 
tter is the contemplated chief source of income the 
-iwisdom of starving the goose to provide for a 
soject having no sort of standing savors of im- 
scility. Yet this is what the Earl candidate, Mr. 
henk, is on record as approving. Surely, the bright 
‘4siness men comprising the executive committee of 
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the Municipal Conference cannot regard with equa- | a return to sober sense will avoid. Municipal rail- 


nimity this vacuous conduct of their indorsee for 
mayor? 

In one of the Earl papers of recent issue effort 
was made to show that the liquor interests are be- 
hind Judge Rose’s candidacy, the charge being made 
that they are supporting him valiantly. 
temptible innuendo in a paper that flaunts the motto: 
“A champion of the people” is the more to be con- 
demned in view of the fact that the Tribune un- 
doubtedly knows that $10,000 has been subscribed by 
the saloonkeepers of Los Angeles in 
Shenk’s candidacy which money has been forthcom- 
ing in $1000 payments. If the Tribune pretends to be 
shocked or amazed by this statement it may verify 
the charge by consulting the treasurer of the Mu- 
nicipal Conference. Tair play is a jewel not in the 
keeping of the Los Angeles “champion of the peo- 
ple.” Reflecting the warped views of its owner it 1s 
impossible for the paper to be big and broad and 
square to any candidate he does not approve. Since 
our Los Angeles contemporary refuses to print facts 
but prefers to publish innuendoes its humbugging 
course deserves to be exposed. 


‘Phis™cor- 


MENACE OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

ONG BEACH appears to be facing heavy damage 

suits, amounting, in the aggregate, to upward of 
a million dollars. Apparently, the nearest of kin to 
those thirty-six dead victims of municipal incom- 
petency, or worse, and the hundred and fifty or more 
injured will seek financial redress at the hands of the 
corporation city responsible for the conditions that 
brought about the disaster. The damages likely to be 
assessed will probably be large enough to give all ad- 
vocates of municipal ownership food for much men- 
tal reflection. What has happened at Long Beach in 
one form of municipal ownership may’ happen else- 
where and in other lines of city owned and operated 
industries. A careless employe, owing allegiance to 
no particular individual, by his shortcomings may 
precipitate a calamity any hour. 

We are inclined to agree with the viewpoint of the 
Long Beach Telegram that it is a mistake for the 
defendant city to conduct its own investigation. To 
the grand jury and the district attorney should be 
relegated this task to the end that local influences or 
sympathies may not intrude. Otr contemporary is 
authority for the statement that rumors as to the un- 
safety of the Municipal Auditorium have been “freely, 
openly and persistently expressed upon the streets for 
several years.” It continues: 


In the recent years of remarkable progress we 
have experienced there has heen a noticeable lack 
of business common sense in many of our under- 
takings. Intoxicated by the favors of good for- 
tune, we have plunged recklessly when any su- 
perficially fascinating project was advanced. The 
affairs of the city have been conducted more with 
a view to gratifying partisan prejudice or desire 
than to conserve the best interests of the com- 
munity. Our leadership has been that of the 
‘mass-meeting,’ or an inane lobby in council. In- 
telligent direction by intelligent officials—men who 
possessed the courage of their convictions, coupled 
with ability and foresight—has been painfully 
lacking. And such men cannot be secured to guide 
the municipality aright so long as fanaticism fixes 
the standard of requisite qualifications in those 
upon whom official honor is to be bestowed. 


Perhaps, it has required a jolt of the proportions of 
the Long Beach calamity to restore the community to 
normal ways of thinking and doing. The craze for 
municipal ownership, with the bond mad mania that 
has been the inevitable accompaniment, has led the 
people into all sorts of reckless experiments which 


support of 








roads that can assure no through rates to a shipper, 
for example, and lighting plants that show a profit 
culy when the fixed charges are met by direct taxa- 
tion are among the follies that have been a concomi- 
tant of municipal piers and auditoriums. We cannot 
forget that we have charter rights that will give 
ample protection to consumers from corporation cu- 
pidity and without cost to the taxpayers. Let us 
utilize our organic laws together with our common 
sense and shun extravagant and useless investments, 
thereby escaping the heavy financial blow that now 
tiireatens Long Beach. 


PREJUDICE RESULTANT OF COWARDICE 
URTHER evidence of the deterioration of Col- 
lier’s since Norman Hapgood resigned from edi- 
torial charge of the publication is found in the align- 
ment of the weekly with those alarmists who pretend 
to see in the presence of Japanese in the United 
States a constant irritant to economic conditions 1n 
this country and a grave menace to the purity of the 
race. Collier’s admits that the Japanese are a fine, 
proud and strong people, with an ancient and splen- 
did civilization, having poets and artists and sculp- 
tors—and, it might be added, military genuises, ora- 
tors and statesmen. In patriotism, in enterprise and 
in efficiency, all along the line of modern life Col- 
lier’s finds that they compare favorably with all other 
peoples. 

Why then this demand for their exclusion? Be- 
cause we are a democracy and the Oriental mind 
cannot grasp our theory nor yet conform to it. Ap- 
parently, Collier’s has overlooked the awakening of 
China and the effort to establish a republic where 
equality of rights shall prevail. Japan has not yet 
reached that interesting stage, but the more her peo- 
ple mix with the Occidentals the greater the likeli- 
hood of transforming Japan into a republic. Al- 
ready, the attitude of the Japanese toward their Mi- 
kado has undergone a profound change of late years; 
no longer is he regarded as of godlike attributes, but 
of common clay like the masses. From that step to 
the nomination and election of a representative ex- 
ecutive is not so remote a change as to be considered 
impossible of achievement. 

As to the intermingling of the races we can assim- 
ilate the Japanese without intermarriage. A parallel 
is found in the Jew and Gentile. They rarely inter- 
marry. The Jew keeps to his race and the Gentile 
seldom seeks to invade the synagogue or the Hebrew 
home. As for the negroes we have given them citi- 
zenship, but not equality of social status. The edu- 
cated Japanese is an intellectual joy to a cultivated 
mind. He speaks irreproachable English, he is far 
better versed in philosophy and science than the 
average college bred American and he is aeons ahead 
of us in courteous deportment and tolerance of 
views. Make him eligible to citizenship and in two 
generations he will be a better and more desirable 
American in all essentials than the majority of Poles, 
Slavs and Bohemian peasantry offspring now going 
into the national melting pot. 

For the Japanese have savoir faire, they have deli- 
cacy of feeling, acutely developed brain cells and 
initiative energy that make for fine citizenship. To 
compare such characteristics with those prevailing 
among the negroes and to argue that they would not 
cooperate in working out otir problem of democracy 
any better than the citizen negroes have done is to 
underestimate utterly the alert Japanese mind. Let 
no one believe it is a superficial mind. Because it is 
learning to think Occidental-wise it is erroneously re- 
garded as superficial and parrct-like. A greater mis- 
take never was made in regard to these peoples. 
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Considering the brief time in which the Japanese 
have been studying our institutions and mode of 
civilization their delicate comprehension is little short 


of marvelous. 

Collier's, alas; betrays what we have found to be 
at the bottom of every anti-Japanese advocate—a fear 
lest the alien race may, by its superior qualities, if 
allowed free ingress, one day control this country. 
It is not especially complimentary to the ruling white 
race, but it explains, at least, that unreasoning preju- 
dice against the Japanese which the labor agitators 
are so careful to foster. It is an appeal to the selfish 
cowardice of mankind that lurks in all classes of hu- 
manity. Collier’s says, “They do not like us any 
better than we like them. They do not understand 
us any better than we understand them.” That 1s only 
They are studying us, honestly and 
with intelligent purpose. We are not ctudying them; 
the majority is content to revile them. It is a silly 
and disgraceful attitude and wholly unworthy of the 
white race. As for their grave menace in numbers, 
the United States immigration bureau shows that in 
fifty years, from 1861 to 1910, we have received, all 
told, upward of 100,000 Japanese, including those 
coming hither from Hawaii, after its annexation. Of 
this number many have since returned home. In the 
same period about 23,000,000 immigrants from other 
countries reached these shores. There are probably 
75,000 Japanese in the whole of the United States at 
this writing. What a terrible menace! 


true in part. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES IN REVOLT 

ONSIDERING that the seven southern counties 

are assessed $1,500,000 for their share of the 
$5,000,000 contributed by the state to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, to ask them to raise an additional 
million for a building in which to exhibit the prod- 
ucts of that part of California south of the Tehach- 
api is an unreasonable demand. Every taxpayer that 
voted for the appropriation believed that a state 
building would be erected by the exposition company 
out of the funds raised by taxation an“, as a matter 
of justice, the state commission, appointed by the 
governor to supervise the expenditures of the peo- 
ple’s funds, should have insisted on the segregation 
of at least one-fifth of the total for that purpose. 

Supervisor Butler charges that the exposition man- 
agement is planning to put up permanent buildings at 
San Francisco, to be paid for by the taxpayers at 
large, and expects to-make the counties appropriate 
more money for an exhibit building. To this one- 
sided arrangement the Southern California Exposi- 
tion Commission does not take kindly and if the 
supervisors of the southern counties will join with 
Los Angeles concerted action may follow that will 
result in a Southern California independent exhibit 
at San Francisco in rented quarters, outside the ex- 
position grounds. The counter proposal of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific management to rent space to the counties 
at $2.50 a square foot is equally displeasing and will 
not be considered. 

Of course, San Francisco’s argument 1s that South- 
ern California should be willing to pay for advertis- 
ing her products. The obvious reply is that her gen- 
erous contribution .of $1,500,000 to the state appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 meets that obligation. Why 
should the southern counties agree to be mulcted in 
this huge sum for a fair to be held five hundred miles 
away unless a reasonable quid pro quo were forth- 
coming? It was generally understood when the ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration that a state 
building would be erected by the exposition mana- 
gers commensurate with the dignity of California. 


” Unfortunately, it was not so stipulated in the bill 
and the state commission has not seen fit to urge it 
upon the fair directors as an act of good faith, At- 
tempt was made to get an added appropriation from 
the recent legislature for the purpose, but the bill 
was rejected. Truth is, the exposition management 
has been too lavish with the funds in the preliminary 
work and now finds that the plans agreed upon will 
call for every dollar, and more, in sight, leaving not 
a penny for a state building. It is to be regretted 
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that the Panama-Pacific Commission has ignored the 
unwritten obligation implied when the five million 
dollar appropriation was pending. 


ELEVATING PABULUM FOR THE MASSES 
ABBATH day journalism is making memorable 
strides—whether forward or backward depends 

wholly upon the point of view. One of our esteemed 
Los Angeles contemporaries is engaged in feeding its 
readers on such vulgar slop that the most inexpert 
taster must, perforce, gag at the menu. For bald con- 
struction and vulgar language what paper can com- 
pete with this atrocity: 

The reason why some of our big national foot- 


ball universities do not make a better showing in | 


the big games every fall is that in some of these 
institutions that have a rule that before a man 
can even think of going on the team he must study 
something at least one hour every day. Now how 
in the hell can any man learn the forward pass or 
whether a straight beats a flush after 2 o’clock in 
the morning, if he has to waste an hour every day 
trying to learn how to spell horse, kat, chare, tabel 
and a few other hard words. 


‘Presumably, this 1s intended to be humorous, but 
the youths who are inveigled into consuming such 
swill need to be defended against a recurrence of the 
habit. If we find our boys developing looseness of 


speech, verbally and morally, the examples set by our | 


Sabbath day contemporaries may be partially to 
blame. As if the above were not indecent enough, 
however, here is another painfully ungrammatical 
and inelegant monstrosity ‘in the same paper, which a 
high school Jad of our intimate acquaintance glee- 
fully produced as evidence of Los Angeles’ daily 
newspaper culture: 


I observe that Prof. Dave Jordan, who don’t 
know the difference between 2 steelhead and a 
rainbow trout, has resigned the presidency of 
Stanford to become its regent. I don’t know what 
that is, buttakeit from me that he won’t keep the 
job very long for he can’t make any speeches 
while holding it. And Dave does like to keep him- 
self ccol by fanning his face with his tongue. 


Elevating, isn’t it? That President David Starr 


Jordan has been promoted by the trustees of Stan- | 


ford to the chancellorship of the university, so as to 
relieve him of detail duties, after twenty-two years 
of splendid work, means nothing to the author of the 
above piece of coarseness. At this time, thoughtful 
writers, up and down the state are vieing in their de- 
served tributes to Dr. Jordan, but it has remained 


for that exponent of high class journalism, the Los | 


Angeles Times, to give further evidence of its vulgar 
tendencies and wretchedly inadequate use of the Eng- 
lish language in the manner cited. 


ARCADIAN FELICITY FOR TWO 


FERSETTING to a degree the depression caused | 


by the disaster at Long Beach is the joyous re- 


} port received from the sister resort of Santa Monica 


that Nat Goodwin is the happiest married man in 
America. Confirmation. of this important piece of 
news comes direct from the lips of the groom him- 
self, -in whose naive indifference to conventions is 
seen that ecstatic state of bliss given only to the fa- 
vored few. ‘The happy bride explains the superla- 
“‘We’re just pals,” she archly informs 
the interviewer. “If aman and a woman cannot base 
their happiness on “‘palship,’ they are lost. ‘Palship’ 
is something that cannot be bought or sold.” 

Here, from both parties to these interesting nup- 
tials, we get what may be regarded as expert testi- 
The bride has been one before but, evi- 
dently,-not-a “pal.” “To be a pal plus a bride is ‘to 
be supremely happy. In addition to Nathaniel’s love 
she has the satisfaction of knowing that his father 
and mother thoroughly approve her, in fact, she is 
the “only woman” regarded in that light by the 
groom’s mother, he has told a reporter. We take it 
that this is a case of /apsus linguae; the only “wife” 


mony, 


| his mother has thoroughly approved is probably 


what Nat intended to say. In view of the fact that 
his present one is the fifth the phrase was, perhaps, 
natural. 

Certainly, there is nothing half so sweet in life as 
love’s young dream and although Mr. Goodwin, like 
his fellow actor, De Wolfe Hopper, who espoused his 
fifth a few days in advance of Nat, has essayed mat- 




















rimony so often that the novelty of the affair may be 
said to have passed, still his latest essay is the suim- 
mui bonum of felicity, for he has so pronounced it. 
It is inspiring to those ot-us who are comparative 
novices in matrimony to catch the reflex of happi- 
ness exuded by this artless pair, “All that I am I 
owe to her,” declares the groom in. his exuberance 
of joy and “he is generous to a fault, lives up to his 
ideals, is the most interesting man alive, a financier, 
clever, an author, and a great actor,” purls the beatif- 
ic bride. This is Arcadian felicity tor two, truly. 
Bless you, dear, unsophisticated children! 


LEGISLATIVE HEARTBURNINGS AHEAD 

RESENTLY, will be heard a prodigious squeal- 
bP ing from certain of the governor’s faithful legis- 
lators when they find their pet bills, carrying heavy 
appropriations, coming under the executive veto for 
lack of treasury funds. More than five million dollars 
in excess of the estimated revenues have received 
favorable consideration from the fegislature that 
must be vitiated by the veto power, for the good and 
logical reason that the tax levy will not yield suf- 
ficient income to meet the demand. This means that 
many of the new commissions authorized by the two 
houses and receiving the governor’s tacit approval 
will have to die a-bornin’ for want of sustenance. It 
is a sad outlook. 


Naturally, there will be weeping and wailing when 
the veto stamp is applied. Legislators like Senator 
Carr who flouted their constituents at the behest of 
the governor have a right to expect that the execu- 
tive bargain shall be kept, but their protests will avail 
nothing in the face of an empty public treasury. We 
do not envy the governor the task of placating the 
disappointed prospective office-holders. 
them it means the creating of a heavy deficit which 
will invite the wrath of the entire state. Better a 
squad of irreconcilables than an army of angry tax- 
payers, he doubtless figures. All his oratorical per- 
stiasive powers will be in requisition to soothe the 
savage feelings that will well up for utterance in the 
breasts of the dissatisfied. 


However, the cold facts are that the tax levy bill 
is expected to yield $20,657,700 for the next two years. 
The total appropriations made in bills by the legis- 
lature reach the sum of $34,791,677.43 or an excess of 
outgo over income of $5,133,077.43. Incidentally, the 
general appropriation bill is $13,302,860. The special 
appropriation bills are the ones that will have to suf- 
fer 1mmolation and one can imagine the pleadings 
now reaching the executive office at Sacramento in 
tavor of individual measures. Perhaps, the governor 
can appease all comers by the art of his liquid tones 
and promises of favors to come. Let us leave him, 
prayerfully, to his unenviable task. 


SCRATCH-MY-BACK PROGRAM OUTLINED 

ROM the exuberant friends of the tentative can- 

didates we gather that the program is to be 
Hiram Johnson for president, Chester Rowell for 
governor and I'rancis J. Heney for United States 
senator. It is true that William Allen White, who is 
“some pun’kins” in the Progressive party, is not 
enamored of the California choice for national] mag- 
istrate. At San Francisco the other day he re- 
vealed Senator La Follette as excellent material fam 


the presidency in 1916, providing Robert saw the 


light and, deserting the Republican ranks, “came 
over’ to the Progressives. Let us trust that the bait 
so alluringly held out will prove attractive to the 
Wisconsin statesman. 


Mr. White had previously ventured the opinion, 
however, that if President Wilson continued along 
the progressive lines he is now pursuing so success- 
fully, or weakened in his well-doing, one of two things 
would happen: Either he would wrec: the Demo- 
cratic party or else attract the Progressives, en masse, 
in which event he would be their candidate for the 
presidential nomination in 1916. He did not repeat 
this at the dinner given by the Progressive county 
central committee to the returned legislators Wednes- 
day evening, but Mr. White did say, among other 
pithy remarks, that Woodrow Wilson is going to make 


If he favors 


y) 
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“hard sledding” for one or two great parties in the 
next four years. “He will either make good and put 
us where we will have to mark time for two years, 
or fail to make good anc put the Democratic party 
out of business.” Mr. White has the eye of a prophet 
and the voice of a seer. Moreover, he is as liberal 
of mind as he js targe of girth. 


-Senator Thompson 
speakers at this same banquet. Nobody embarrassed 
him by asking Alhambra’s spineless cactus to tell 
why he failed to support the Torrens Jaid law amend- 
ment, which was so successfully throttled in the sen- 


ate. but he was allowed to consume his five minutes | 


in belauding the anti-alien land bill which the admin- 
istration demanded at the behest of the labor coun- 
cils. He declared it to be California’s protest against 
advancing orientalism—whatever that nay mean—the 
“advance,” however, with rare discretion, he did not 
attempt to prove. If the senator from the Thirty-fifth 
district had been one-quarter as diligent in behalf 


of the Torrens measure which, if passed, would save | 


Los Angeles county a million dollars a year, as he 
was in supporting the anti-alien bill he might be en- 
titled to large meed of praise. As it ts he is a dis- 
credited representative. He served his selfish inter- 
ests and betrayed his constituency by so doing. 


PARTY PERMANENCE AND ?ROSPECTS 

ARTY enthusiasts are busy just now seeking to 

show cause why their particular political organi- 
zations are bound to be in the ascendancy in 1916, or 
at least have permanence of cohesion. Thus the Pro- 
gressives are speculating on the mistakes likely to be 
made by the Democrats to win the progressive ad- 
herents over to their cause, while in turn the pro- 
gressive Democrats are cheerfully counting on large 
accessions to their party from the detached wing of 


the Republicans, now yclept Progressives. The latter | 


are not hopeful of victory in 2916, but they are will- 


ing to play a waiting game and are optimistic | 


enough to believe that by 1920, at least, either the 
Democratic or the Republican organization will be 
so divided in thought and policies that an alliance of 


the progressives will be the natural outcome, giving | 


the capital P’s the election. 

But the Republican party is not so nearly mordant 
as its critics try to make themselves believe. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the national committee 1s con- 


sidering a number of propositions looking to a na- | 


tional convention of the party in order to reach com- 
mon ground whereon the disunited factions can 
gather. In New York state, as an evidence of good 
faith, for instance, a volunteer assembly of active Re- 
publicans, it is reported, has requested Mr. William 


Barnes to resign his place as chairman of the state | 
committee, a procedure that reveals a progressive | 


spirit highly commendable. If the executive commit- 
tee heeds the request it will have a tendency to re- 
assure hesitant Republicans of the regenerative spirit 
that it is hoped is permeating the party. 


It will take much more than a parting of the ways 


with old-time leaders of the Barnes and Penrose stripe | 


to convince the rank and file deserters of the purging 
of the organization. One of the chief reforms, it is 
conceded, must be a revision of the rules governing 
representation, on which rock the Chicago conven- 
tion split so far asunder. 
voiced, that representation shall be limited to the 


ratio of votes cast in the latest November election | 
must be heeded if the scandals that have so disrupted | 


the party in every quadrennial year for upward of 
four decades are to cease. As an honest critic has 
well argued, “No national party, however sound its 
principles or right its aims may be, can survive with 
a system of false representation so unfair as that of 
Prussia and far more corrupt.” 

Whether, by the elimination of bosses of the type of 
Barnes, the followers of Mr. Roosevelt can be 
brought back into the fold is a moot question. The 
New York Times believes it is a difficult task but 
not necessarily hopeless. With the vital evil of mis- 
representation eschewed, and bossism discarded, the 
more intelligent members of the Roosevelt party 


was one of the five-minute | 











The demand, so generally | 





might be won over to their former fealty. But we 
agree with our New York contemporary that the re- 
troactive and unintelligent attitude of the Republican 
party toward tariff revision will have to undergo a 
radical change before any marked accessions to its 
ranks are noticeable. If the Democrats are held well 
in line by Mr. Wilson in this great reform their re- 
ward will be a continuance in power in 1916. If they 
fail in the senate as they failed when the old Wilson 
bill was tortured out of all recognition in- 1894 then 
their flag will go down to defeat. All depends on 
Woodrow Wilson’s firmness and his ability to hold 
the Democrats to their duty. 


PRESIDENT RIPLEY GLANCES AFIELD 


VERY student of political economy will be inter- | 


ested in the viewpoint of President EF. P. Ripley 
on state and national affairs. On the verge of leav- 
ing his winter home in Santa Barbara for Chicago 
the astute head of the big transcontinental railroad 
talked freely to a reporter in regard to legislative and 
congressional matters, his acute observation and 
sound judgment making strong appeal to thinking 
men and women. He is not pleased with the sundry 
civil service bill passed by congress with its clause 
preventing the prosecution of farmers and labor or- 
ganizations for violations of the anti-trust law, prop- 
erly holding that it savors of rank discrimination. 
Two classes of people are permitted to violate the 
law and all others are to be prosecuted. It is the fly 
in the Wilson administration oimtment. 

But Mr. Ripley finds no fault with the tariff reduc- 
tions and income tax, believing it will be well to give 
them a fair trial. He is disposed to be severe in his 
criticism of Secretary Redfield in regard to the prom- 
ised investigations of corporations and manufacturers 
that arbitrarily reduce wages or threaten to do so on 
account of the removal of the protective tariff graft. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Ripley that the investiga- 
tion of wages is not the government’s business. If it 
has any right to regulate corporations at all then the 
wage question is a legitimate subject of review, es- 
pecially when it is strongly suspected that the threat 
to lower the-scale is done to influence legislation. 


Mr. Ripley’s argument is based on the assumption | 


that the employer is honest in his contention and is 
forced to outline his course of action. Unfortunately, 
experience has shown that he is merely talking for 
effect and is bluffing. Such humbugs deserve to be 
ruthlessly exposed and the Redfield plan offers the 
most direct method of giving the country a good 
object lesson. 

We can thoroughly agree with his conclusion that 
the attempt to cure every evil by legislation is the 
rankest kind of folly, resulting in a mass of half- 
baked, badly-digested laws that are useless, if not in- 
jurious, In this respect he finds California kissing 
the rod, her people the victims of mob rule, virtually, 
which the theory of direct legislation entails. He 


| pertinently observes that the people are no more cap- 
Of course, one swallow does not make a summer. | 


able of making their own laws than they are of mak- 
ing their own shoes and adds: 


We are having so many elections that the 
thought of election is becoming nauseating. The 
original theory of representative legislation was 
right. Then men elected to office represented the 
people and not the mob or the passing prejudices 
of the day. They gave legislation close considera- 
tion and acted on their best judgment. That con- 
ditions in government exist today as they do is 
due to the interference of the voter. Only a frac- 
tion of the citizens vote and only a fraction of 
those who do vote understand what they are vot- 
ing on. When only a fraction of radicals are in- 
terested in certain proposed legislation they are 
pretty sure to win because of the indifference of 
the majority of the people. 


True as gospel. One has only to look back on 
municipal and state elections in Californta in the last 
three years to be convinced of the verity of Mr. Rip- 
ley’s remarks. Not only is a feeling of instability 
created, but of political nausea, of indifference to 
civic duty, superinduced by the excessive calls on the 
citizens to waste time and energy on puerilities. 
Asked for his views on the Japanese controversy the 
broad-minded railroad man frankly stated that he 
could see in the presence of the Japs no menace to 
California. To the contrary they furnish the state 
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with a class of labor that is absolutely needed, since 
white men will not do the work. In his judgment 
“Californians”’—meaning the Johnsons, the [Thomp- 
sons, the Carrs and their kind, who affect to be rep- 
resentative but are only violently partisan and narrow 
—are unduly excited over the question. This is mild 
criticism. Mr. Ripley has been too polite. But a 
railroad president does not find it politic to reveal his 
whole thoughts at times. He pays a deserved tribute 
to the state railroad commission whose educative 
progression he sketches with a few bold strokes. He 
believes the commission has discovered that things 
are not so rank with the railroads as a warped public 
opinion had alleged was the case and with their eyes 
opened to the facts the members are disposed to be 
fair as they are capable. It is an illuminating inter- 


view, in the main revealing a sane and sound -out- 


look. 


COLONEL MAINTAINS HIS SOBRIETY 

OSSIBLY, Colonel Roosevelt has given vent to 

strong language, at times, under mental stress, 
and in the ardor of the campaign, when half a dozen 
speeches a day were making extraordinary demands 
on his physical powers he may have indulged in 
stimulants. Even so, it is an unwise editorman who 
will print, upon hearsay, that the colonel is guilty of 
‘lying and cursing in a most disgusting way” and 
“gets drunk, too, not infrequently.” To accept the 
statements of politicians inimical to the colonel’s can- 
didacy as gospel truth, as the Ishpeming editor did, 
and give them publicity in his newspaper was to in- 
vite trouble and that is what has overtaken the Mich- 
igan publisher. 

With due regard for the values Mr. Roosevelt has 
sued for $10,000 punitive damages and in the trial at 
Marquette, which was begun Monday, the utterer of 
what the complainant declares is libel must prove the 
truth of his assertions or be mulcted in the sum 
sought plus the costs of defending the suit. In case 
of an award to the colonel the damages collected are 
to be given to a worthy charity. Obviously, the news- 
paper publisher has a difficult task, since his wit- 
nesses must be sought far afield and what one may 
state offhand, perhaps, on hearsay evidence, and de- 
clare on oath to be true of his own knowledge and 


| belief are vastly different propositions. 


Apparently, the colonel, as the first witness in his 
own behalf, has given a frank statement of his alco- 
holic tastes and propensities. Under oath, he de- 
clares that he has never drunk a cocktail or highball 
in his life, whiskey or brandy rarely and only upon 
the advice of a physician, unless, perhaps, after great 
exposure when he felt chilled through. He never 
looks upon the wine when it is red. His preference 
is for white wines, madeira, champagne or occasion- 
ally a glass of sherry. Of mint juleps, perhaps half 
a dozen in a year. From - bottle of brandy that was 
taken on the African trip only seven ounces were im- 
He used to carry a flask of 
brandy or whiskey with him on his hunting trips, but 
as he seldom resorted to it he found it a nuisance 
and discontinued the practice. Not in twenty years 
has he drunk at a bar or inside a saloon. 

Just what Publisher Newett has up his sleeve the 
defendant’s counsel will reveal, but hearsay evidence 
and depcsitions of men a thousand miles away from 
Marquette are likely to be overborne by the sworn 
testimony of the colonel supplemented by the array 
of “character” witnesses of national repute in the 
Roosevelt entourage. We opine that the Ishpeming 
editor has a thankless and unprofitable task ahead of 
him. 


Louis Dorr of Bakersfield kissed his young wife 
and then shot her, it is fear fatally. The love of this 
louis d’or would seem to be spurious. 

ee 

“By godfrey!” is declared by Jacob Riis to be Mr. 
Roosevelt’s favorite expletive, and his worst. Aw- 
ful! This is almost as shameful as “By heck!” 

a eee 

So successful was a young Danish artisan at his 
trade as joiner that he has won the consent of the 
daughter of the Danish premier to be his bride. She 
was learning to be a craftswoman in his veritable 
joiner’s shop. 
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Maeterlinck—-Poet, Gargoyle and Charlatam-—By Randolph Bartlet 


(FORTY-SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON MODERN DRAMA) 





from your impressions of him as an essayist, 

forget him as the author of “The Blue Bird,” 
try not to be influenced by the fact that he wrote 
“Ne Wife of the Bee,’ “Our Friend the Dog,” or 
those exquisite fancies in “Treasures of the Hum- 
ble.” The Alaeterlinck of whom I speak is no more 
the same man in those manifestations than O. 
Henry is Leo Tolstoy. When I refer to Maeter- 
linck in this article, no matter what general terms 
I may employ, I speak only of the author of 
‘Princess Nlaleine,” “The Seven Princesses,” “The 
Death of Tintagiles,”’ “The Intruder,” and all those 
other dramas of his ultra-symbolistic years. These 
are not, perhaps, representative of the Maeterlinck 
of today, and yet, as will be indicated later, the 
method remains the same, excepting that there is 
a certain predication of the obvious today whereas 
111 those earlier dramas it seemed to be the chief 
delight of the great Belgian to mystify and elude 
his reader or his audience. Consider now the four 
dramas making up the first volume of the transla- 
tions of his plays by the late Richard Hovey, whose 
work was performed in such a spirit of love that 
one needs make little allowance, French scholars 
admit, for transitions from the native to the for- 
eign tongue. The plays in this volume are “Prin- 
cess Maleine,” “The Intruder,’ “The Blind” and 
“The Seven Princesses.” 

Here is tragedy with a vengeance. There is not 
a moment of relief from cover to cover. There are 
a few smiles, however, when you laugh, not with 
but at the dramatist. When symbolism runs riot, 
and Maeterlinck is carried away by the flood of 
his own mysticism the result is often grotesque in 
one extreme. For instance, we find this stage di- 
rection near the close of the second act of “Prin- 
cess Maleine: The fountain sobs strangely and ex- 
pires.” And at the close of the play, when the 
weak old king has been a party to the murder of 
a girl, and has seen his son kill the girl’s actual 
Slayer and commit suicide, he says: “I do not 
know why; [ am a little sad today.” 

Now, while one may sense in such expressions a 
vague symbolism of a more or less tangible sort, 
at the same time it 1s impossible for a person with 
a sane, well ordered mind, not to grin a little at 
the vagaries of the Maeterlinckian mind. This is 
the only relief, however, and must come from 
within, for the author himself is serious, to all out- 
ward appearances, and if he does smile in his 
sleeve at times, he does it so secretly that he has 
not yet been detected. So, the unhappy story of 
the unhappy princess: 

Maleine, daughter of a king of a part of Hol- 
land, 1s betrothed to Hjalmar, son of King Hjal- 
mar of another part of the same country. At the 
betrothal feast the fathers quarrel, the match is 
broken off against the wishes of the young lovers, 
and old Hijalmar departs breathing vengeance. 
This much in the first two scenes. In the third 
scene the war is over, Hjalmar has destroyed the 
entire city of his adversary, and his son is be- 
trothed to Uglyane, daughter of Anne, a_ third 
monarch of a petty principality, who, it is easy to 
see, 1S working insidiously for power over the 
Hjalmars. Scene four finds Maleine and her nurse 
in a tower in which they have been walled up by 
the conquerors to die of starvation, without the 
knowledge of Prince Hjalmar. This scene is one 
of the most frequently ridiculed of all Maeter- 
linck’s writings, and the dialogue of the women 
sneered at as “mere Ollendorf,.” yet it is one of the 
most impressive things in all his work, if an at- 
tempt is made to realize the spirit of the incident. 
These women have been shut up until they are 
nearly dead of hunger, they have no knowledge of 
the completeness of the defeat of their countrymen, 
and their eyes have become so accustomed to the 
absolute blackness that when they succeed in loos- 
ening a stone so that they can look over the coun- 
try, at first they are so dazzled that they cannot 
see. Then, little by little, the utter desolation of 
all creeps in upon them, detail by detail, and the 
one looking out over the scene tells what she sees, 
her awe-stricken tones being echoed incredulously 
by her companion. Thus, there is nothing illogical 
about this conversation: 


NURSE. Do you see the city? 

MALEINE. No. 

NURSE. And the castle? 

MALEINE. No. 

NURSE. It must be on the other side. 

MALEINE. And yet. There is the sea. 

NURSE. There is the sea? 

MALEINE. Yes, yes; the sea. It is green. 

NURSE. But, then, you ought to see the city. 
Let me look! 

MALEINE. 


Fon the moment dissociate Maurice Maeterlinck 


I see the lighthouse! 























NURSE. You see the lighthouse? 

MALEINE. Yes; I think it is the lighthouse... 

NURSE. But, then, you ought to see the city. 

MALEINE. I do not see the city. 

NURSE. You do not see the city? 

MALEINE. I do not see the city. 

NURSE. You do not see the belfry? 

MALEINE. No. 

NURSE. THis is extracrdinary. 

MALEINE. I see a ship, out at sea. 

NURSE. Is there a ship out at sea? 

MALEINE. With white sails! 

NURSE. Where is it? 

MALEINE. Oh, the sea-wind is blowing: through 
my hair!—But there are no more houses along the 
roads! 

NURSE, What? 
cannot hear a word. 

MALEINE. There are no 
the roads? 

NURSE. There are no more houses along the 
roads? 

MALEINE. There are no more steeples across 
the country! 

NURSE. There are no more steeples across the 
country? 

NURSE. No more windmills on the meadows? 

MALEINE. I do not recognize anything. 

NURSE. Let me look.—There is not qa single 
peasant Jeft in the fields. Oh! the great stone 
bridge is down.—But what have they done to the 
drawbridge? There is a farm yonder that has been 
burned.—And another!'—And another! And an- 
other! And Oh! Maleine! Maleine! Ma- 
leine! 

MALEINE. What? 

NURSE. Everything is burned! 
is burned! Everything is burned! 

MALEINE. Everything is. . .? 

NURSE. Everything is burned, Maleine! Every- 
thing is burned! Oh! I see now! There 
is nothing left. 

MALEINE. It is not true. Let me see! 

NURSE. As far as the eye can reach, every- 
thing is burned. The whole city is nothing but a 
heap of black bricks! I can see nothing of the 
castle but the moats filled with stones. There is 
no man nor beast in the fields. Nothing but rav- 
ens in the meadows. Nothing but the trees left 
standing! 

MALEINE. Why, then. 

NURSE. Oh! 


The women escape from the tower and find their 
way to the court of Hjalmar. The gloom becomes 
more iutense in the second act. Everyone is sick. 
The king is doddering and entirely under the evil 
influence of Anne, from whose clutches he makes 
occasional but feeble efforts to extricate himself. 
The grip 1s cemented hy the engagement of Ugly- 
ane and the prince. It is marshy country. No- 
body has a good digestion and there are Marie Co- 
relli hazes over al! the landscape. Maleine succeeds 
in gaining a position in the retinue of Uglyane, and 
taking the place of her mistress at a tryst, makes 
herself known to Hyjalmar. This is where the 
fountain, mentioned previously, “expires.” 


In the third act Maletne takes her place at the 
court as a princess, while the sick king faints and 
everyone else excepting the unscrupulous Anne and 
her daughter, feels the effects of the bad sanitation 
in the district. The king and the treacherous Anne 
plan means of ridding themselves of the unwel- 
come guest, who soon begins to turn green like the 
other inhabitants of the city. From this point on- 
ward the drama is without form and void. At 
length the culmination arrives. Anne persuades the 
king to help her kill Maleine so that their plans 
may not be frustrated. The weak king does accom- 
pany her to Maleine’s chamber, but only in the role 
of a kind of male Greek chorus and Anne strangles 
the princess. There is a lot more suggestion of im- 
pending doom and imminent insanity on the part of 
all excepting the strong-minded Anne, but finally 
young Hjalmar discovers that she killed his be- 
loved and he stabs her to death and commits sui- 
cide, while his father utters his epic remark about 
being inexplicably sad. 

Attempts have been made to place Prince Hjal- 
mar in the same category as Hamlet. but where 
Hamlet was merely lacking in decision of charac- 
ter, Hjalmar was lacking in coherence of thought. 
Anne is the only person in the drama who knows 
what she wants and goes out after it and one 
wishes it possible to love her just a little, but it is 
hopeless. The tragedy does not ring true be- 
cause the victims make no struggle; it is the trag- 
edy of a set of nine-pins swept into a heap by the 
huge ball, and has no more effect upon the reader. 
Tt is simply another proof of the fact that a series 
of deaths cluttered together at the close of an un- 
pleasant play, do not in themselves constitute 
tragedy. 

“The Intruder” is more human. 


Do not speak outside so; I 


more houses along 


Everything 


Tt is a single 


' scene in a home where a child has been born re- 











cently, and where the mother is lying at the point 
of death. There are present the grandfather of the 
infant, its father and his brother, and its three 
grown sisters. The intruder, of course, is death. 
That 1s the entire formula of Maeterlinck. Men 
and women are doomed to die. They are always 
unhappy because they know death is approaching. 
Things are just as bad as they possibly can be, and 
then they change—and grow worse. The six rela- 
tives sit around a table. The grandfather is blind, 
and almost the entire conversation grows out of 
his questions, which have their source in the wun- 
canny sixth sense of the blind by which they can 
perceive movements in their vicinity. The grand- 
father feels the arrival of death in the house, al- 
though the sounds of which he demands explana- 
tion are accounted for easily enough by those who 
possess their sight. The gardener mowing the 
grass by night is the traditional figure of the man 
with the eternal schythe. A few sentences give the 
entire picture: 


THE GRANDFATHER. 
are afraid. 

THE FATHER. 
afraid of? 

THE GRANDFATHER. 
ceive me? 

THE UNCLE. Who thinks of deceiving you? 

THE GRANDFATHER. Why have you put out 
the light? 

THE UNCLE. But the light has not been put 
out; it is as light as before. 

THE DAUGHTER. It seems to me the lamp has 
gone down, 

THE FATHER. I see as well as usual. 

THE GRANDFATHER. I have millstones on my 
eyes! Children, tell me what is happening here! 
Tell me, for the love of God, you who can see! I 
am here, all alone, in darkness without end! I do 
not know what seats himself beside me! I do not 
know what is happening two steps from me! .. . 
Why were you speaking in a low voice just now? 

THE FATHER. No one spoke in a low voice. 

THE GRANDFATHER. You _ spoke in a low 
voice at the door. 

THE FATHER. You heard all I said. 

THE GRANDFATHER. You brought some one 
into the room. 

THE FATHER. But 1 tell 
come in. 

THE GRANDFATHER. Is it your sister or a 
priest?—-You must not try to deceive me.—Ursula, 
who was it that came in? 

THE DAUGHTER. No one, grandfather, 

THE GRANDFATHER. You must not try to 
deceive me; I know what I know!—How many 
are we here? 

THE DAUGHTER... There are six of us aboumn 
the table grandfather. 


I hear plainly that you 


But what should we be 


Why do you want to de- 


you no one has 


‘Then the grandfather takes a census of the little 
group, and so the thing repeats itself, over and 
over again, always with the same result. The 
nameless fear clutches every one, yet none will ad- 
mit it. The scene ends abruptly with the entrance 
of the Sister of Charity to announce that the mother 
is dead. There is a little more substance to it, a lit- 
tle less insanity than in “Princess Maleine” but, al- 
ways, when one reads these unspeakably gloomy 
plays he says to himself, “Why, why, why?” They 
have no purpose, they simply picture death, usually 
by suggestion, but never as a result of a plan, 
either mortal or otherwise. 

In “The Blind” there is not even so much of a 
story as in “The Intruder.” Twelve blind persons, 
most of them old and one mad, a dead priest, an 
infant and a dog constitute the cast of characters. 
The blind men and women have been led out on a 
constitutional from their asylum, by the priest, who 
has started to leave them to get a drink for one of 
their number, and has died suddenly. They all 
sit there wondering what has become of the priest, 
and then wondering what is to become of them, 
and their speech is as sightless as their eyes. Fin- 
ally, a dog comes and they try to persuade jt to lead 
them away, but it merely goes as far as the body 
of the priest, and will go no farther. Then they 
hear footsteps in the dead leaves in the forest. or is 
it the beating of the surf far off? Whatever it 1S, 4g 
is again “the intruder,” and the curtain falls as the 
child “weeps desperately.” 

Now, let those who regard these things as 
cryptic to the nth power pause to consider the last 
play in the book, “The Seven Princesses.” An old 
king and queen stand looking through windows at 
seven beautiful princesses sleeping on marble steps. 
Their grandson arrives on a huge man-of-war that 
approaches on the “gloomy canal” which runs 
through the “dark, marshy country.” After a few 
glances at Maeterlinck’s scenery one is imbued 
with a fervent desire to notify the reclamation ser- 
vice and the health department that there is some- 
thing rotten in Denmark—or is. it Holland? The 
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prince and the grandparents, whose relationship to 
the seyen beauteous princesses is not clear, con- 
tinue to look at the sleepers and remark upon the 
fact that their slumber does not seem quite nat- 
ural. The prince is especially interested in Ursula: 

the tall blonde on the left. The girls have barred 
the doors and said that they did not want -to be 
disturbed. Finally, the prince becomes impetu- 
ous, enters their chamber by a secret staircase, 
awakens the princesses and discovers that Ursula 
has been visited by “the intruder,” and her corpse 
is carried out by her six sisters while the sailors of 
the man-of-war row away singing out, “The At- 
lantic.’ What does it all mean? Not even James 
Huneker, who can explain almost anything 1f it 1s 
sufficiently obscure to the lay mind, ventures to 
guess what Maeterlinck was up to in this bit. i 
confess I am no better off than he, but [I will at 
least hazard the opinion that those sailors were 
sensible men to get out of the “gloomy canal’ as 
fast as possible, and that their chant, “The At- 
lantic,” is a subtle bit of symbolism, meaning, “Ihis 


is no place for a saltwater son.” 
— 


IDIOSYNCRACIES OF THE FRENCH NATION 


EINE water is undrinkable. It is full of germs, 
S mostly, it seems, typhoid germs, except in 
years when these give place to cholera germs. 
Therefore, no one in Paris dares to drink Seine wa- 
ter. It may be added that very few people dare to 
drink any but bottled spring water. But whether 
this condition has been effected by a clever Sys- 
tem of graft and bribery on the part of the spring 
water “manufacturers” or whether the piped drink- 
ing water is really as bad as_ bruited I cannot 
say. At all events, one is careful what one drinks. 
The average native puts wine in his water, either 
to lengthen the wine or to kill the germs, it 1s hard 
to say which. It is sure, however, that the native 
has perfect faith in the efficacy of this method of 
germ killing. He even believes that the germs can 
he killed when the water is drunk unmixed simply 
by taking immediately afterward a sip of brandy. 
But the other day it was noticed by the authori- 
ties that a certain section of Paris was having 
a veritable epidemic of typhoid—and it appeared 
strange that it should be confined to one part of 
the city only. In ordinary circtrmstances, I may 
add, the fact that there was an increase of typhoid 
would not be made public simply because the doc- 
tors, or other responsible persons, would fear to 
have to assume blame, it being a regular notice- 
able feature of the French character to avoid re- 
sponsibility and to fear blame. In answer to the 
most ordinary question here the first word 1s gen- 
erally an excuse.. They excuse themselves, from 
force of habit, before they are accused. 

But this epidemic showed such queer features that 
it led to a private investigation. And this brought 
to light the surprising fact—no, not surprising ; noth- 
ing is surprising in this country—that a plumber had 
simply joined up a Seine-water main with a drink- 
ing-water main supplying this particular portion of 
the city! In other words, a city employee turned 
poison into the pipes leading to the houses of resi- 
dents of a certain quarter. And these victims prompt- 
ly began to die off at an alarming rate. It is stated 
that this “mistake” cost the lives of about seventy 
persons. And yet, it is claimed, the city is in no 
way responsible, Jt cannot be successfully sued. It 
the widows and children of the men who lost their 
lives in this manner have to starve it is their own 
look out, not the city’s! 

At about the same time a house tumbled down 
and killed several persons. The reason why this 
house tumbled down was because the house next to 
it had been removed and an excavation made for 
the foundation of a new house. But no stpports 
were placed against the house next door, which 
promptly tumbled into the hole. And here, aeain, I 
understand from the papers that no one is respon- 
sible. If I tear your house down about your ears, 
I am not in the least responsible,—it is “the will of 
God !” 

oh % Ee 

Such things would be amusing were they not so 
tragic. We can easily imagine the state of the peo- 
ple who are left behind. Of course, we need not 
waste our sympathy on those who die, for death 1s 
the merest bagatelle compared with a life of suffer- 
ing and want. When a house falls down someone 
has to suffer besides those who are killed. That 
house may have beemthe sole asset of the survivors. 
What was, perhaps, a paying investment suddenly 
becomes a worthless heap of ruins. The rent which 
came in regularly at the first of each month and fur- 
nished a livelihood for family, for helpless old peo- 
ple, perhaps, is suddenly, without warning, stopped. 
The insurance companies will pay nothing. They in- 
sure against fire, but not against collapse—and it is 
a curious thing about French companies, and com- 
panies operating under French law, that the com- 
pany which insures the resnonsible party is the only 
one which has to pay anything. In other words, if 
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that house which tumbled down was insured this 
insurance will go toward paying for any damage it 
may have caused in falling to the houses next to it, 
or to the foundation of the new house which was 
being built. And if that new house which was being 
built was not insured—which it was probably not, 
since it had only just been started,—then the owners 
of the house which tumbled down could collect noth- 
ing. 

I discovered a good deal of this when I went to 
insure my furniture here. I was told that the insur- 
ance must be in proportion to my rent, and that it 
did not protect me against the loss of my own things, 
but against damages which my neighbors might 
claim of me if a fire in my home caused loss to them. 
The same thing is true of automobile imsurance. 
Everyone here carries a large insurance 1f he owns 
a car, not for personal identification, but to cover 
the claims that are likely to be made against him if 
he runs over anybody or runs into another car. It 
recently happened that three cars ran together at the 
corner of a street. Each claimed it was the fault of 
the other, and the insurance companies paid nothing 
to any one of the three injured cars! Talk about 
get-rich-quick schemes, that insurance business is 
certainly the limit, and backed up by the government 
too! 

* *k Hs 

I had the pleasure recently of renewing my ac- 
quaintance with the French custom house. For the 
sake of getting a small and almost valueless pack- 
age through, and of enriching the government to the 
extent of about eighty cents, I passed two joyless 
hours trying to untangle the mysteries of French 
red-tape. Jn that time I saw four large sheets of pa- 
per filled with, I suppose, descriptions of my pack- 
age; in that time, also, |] went back and forth from 
one clerk to another, from one office to another, so 
many times that I entirely lost track. For two hours 
I occupied the time of about three clerks, and all 
for eighty cents. But J learned something, as one 
always learns by every experience. I learned that 
fruit is sent to France from™South Africa; that it 
is handled by an English fruit company; that it is 
opened at the custom house, and that the employees 
there sample it. That is something to know, for the 
impression is always given here that all fresh fruit 
out of season in France comes from the French 
African colonies, which I now know not to be the 
case 

That is one thing I learned. Another thing I 
learned is that English chickens are sent to France. 
That seems like sending coals to Newcastle, for not 
only is France famous for its chickens, but they 
have more space and more natural food resources 
than England. But the fact remains that there were 
piies of boxed “fatted chickens’—three dozen in a 
box and, on that day I was at the custom house, 
about a hundred boxes. So if, in France, you imag- 
ine you are eating French fruit or French chickens 
you may, at least, be mistaken. And while on this 
subject I may say that France’s trouble is that she 
does not make a concerted effort to provide what the 
market demands. And it is in doing this that Ger- 
many is getting all the business, not only in Europe 
but in South America and Africa as well. Germany 
finds out what the demand is and provides for 1t,— 
and I may add that from personal knowledge I know 
that we in America might learn something from 
Germany in this matter. We are letting Germany 
get trade that ought to be ours simply because we 
try to force our styles on people while Germany 
manufactures for them exactly what they want. 


But the strange thing about all this France-Ger- 
man matter is that France worries a great deal more 
about the size of the German army than it does 
about the size of Germany’s trade. There is no 
doubt about it that Germany is taking the bread out 
of the mouths of the French and bluffing all the 
time so as to keep the minds of the French away 
from the real issue, which is trade, and intent upon 
a false issue, a possible war. It is due solely to Ger- 
man influence that France has passed, or 1s on the 
eve of passing, this law of three year military ser- 
vice, which will simply mean that Germany will get 
a still larger slice than it already has of French 
trade. That is smart. It is just the sort of business 
head that made the Rothschilds, just the sort of bus- 
iness trick that induces the bankers of Germany to 
inspire articles in the German press praising the 
French system of saving, and bemoaning the spend- 
thrift habits of their own countrymen. And the 
French, of course, reprint these articles and pat 
themselves on the back, saying proudly: “We are it!” 
While the Germans laugh in their sleeves and con- 
gratulate themselves on the fact that French money 
is all safely tied up, and French business enterprise 
languishing for want of it. 

It is impossible to persuade any French person, 
or, at least, the average French person, that it is not 
what one has that shows one’s wealth, but what one 
gets, not the capital, but the income that counts. I 
was talking only the other day to a large real estate 
owner about this matter. He, of course, wanted 
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inoney to improve his property, but he did not care 
to borrow it, he wanted to get people to go in with 
him and share profits. And he told me that was very 
dificult to manage. Large financiers preferred to 
go in on their own account, and small investors pre- 
ferred to have their little pile safely stowed away 
in a secret hiding place where it drew no interest 
but, also, where it seemed to them safe. And now, 
to cap all this, the Germans have cleverly arranged 
a meeting at Berne for the purpose of drawing 
French and German business circles closer together, 
—"raprochement” it is called. It will be the ’’ra- 
prochement” of the French money to German pock- 
et-books in the end, of course, and nothing more. 


ate +» Tn 
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Just as if there were not enough opportunities for 
bad artists to show their bad paintings, a new Salon 
is being organized. Those that had their works re- 
fused admission to the two Spring Salons have band- 
ed together and formed a new society. ‘There are 
already the following regular exhibits: “National,” 
“Artists Francais,’ “Salon d’Automne,” “Independ- 
ents,” “Salon d’Hiver,” and now there will be still 
another! One of the causes that led to this was the 
question of the nude. It appears that the committee 
of admission accepts certain works that are evi- 
dences of utter depravity and degeneracy, and re- 
fuses others that are claimed by the artists who made 
them, to be perfectly proper. To a mere journalist 
like myself the whole matter of French morals seems 
entirely incomprehensible. Not only in the picture 
galleries but in the theaters the matter of costume 
seems to bring up questions that not even the learned 
judges themselves can solve. It happens time and 
time again that persons are arrested for breaking 
the laws that govern this matter without conscious- 
ly doing anything that many of their contemporaries 
are not doing with perfect impunity. The Parisian 
world is still laughing because Isidore Duncan was 
arrested last year, and because the monument to 
Oscar Wilde was not permitted to be placed over his 
tomb in Pere Lachaise, and nobody knows the rea- 
son of either of these official judgments. On the 
other hand an actress was recently sued for breach 
of contract by her manager because she refused to 
sing songs which she alleged to be immoral ;—she 
brought a counter suit for the recovery of her pay. 
And the court judgment was that she should have 
sung the songs because there was no proof, until 
the police actually stepped in and stopped her, that 
the songs were improper, that, in setting herself up 
as a judge, she was undertaking the duties of the 
@énsor; etc, 

Lectures by foreigners have been organized here, 
much to the delight of the press, which says, among 
other things, that even the most renowned of French 
lecturers can draw only a handful of people, and that 
the French public has absolutely no interest in any- 
thing forergn—which I have already more than once 
pointed out to my readers, One paper asks: “Are 
the English lecturers going to lecture in French 
about French subjects; or in English about French 
subjects; or in French about French subjects; or in 
English about English subjects?”’—and adds that the 
outcome of it all will simply be that they will lec- 
ture in English about England to an English audi- 
ence, finishing up by singing “God Save the King,” 
amid much self-congratulation and rejoicing. Which, 
I am convinced, is exactly what will take place. 

I have told you, or tried to tell. you. about the 
“cubist” paintings which are being exhibited from 
time to time here. Perhaps, I have also mentioned 
the “cubist” musicians,—Schoenberg and his school, 
— ho are attempting to make these paintings into 
music. But I am sure that I have said nothing 
about the cubist literature, for that is a new one 
to me and I first came in contact with it only 
last week. I do not know how long it may be 
since it was first invented, but here is a sample 
of it: “These gracefully I am not nor amusing 
place beyond exaggeration. They do tarnish play 
second fiddle eminence. Shame mendacious board- 
ing primitive I believe conjunction above falsity, 
etce., etc.” Doeyou know what. that means? Nor 
Then you have not a cubist brain. Neither have I. 

FRANK PATTERSON. 

Paris, @¥aye 5, 1013. 





—- —— 
WHIMSIES AND WITTICISMS 
“HMssad Pasha has been murdered.’’ —Daily Paper. 

Though his foes are gleeful and glad, 
It is said Essad has had 

A terrible swat—he is dead. 

But I hear it is said his head 
Is still looking ugly and mad. 


‘“Mnrythamitis and Endicurditis are raging in Al- 
pania.’”’ —Daily Paper. 

Are they persons or diseases?. 

Do the following headings of news items in a 
morning paper refer to the same subject: 

‘Reciprocity in Lobsters.” 

Japan and Mexico have exchanged expressions of 
friendship.” —NOMAD. 
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GOLD LAUREL WREATH FOR BERNHARDT 

















the other day. At the close of the play “Une 

Nuit de Noel” Madame Sarah Bernhardt was pre- 
sented with a gold laurel wreath by members of the 
theatrical profession and fellow artists. The curtain 
was lowered for a few minutes to permit the reset- 
ting of the stage. When it was again raised Ma- 
dame Bernhardt was disclosed seated upon a dais 
surrounded by donors of the gift, many hundred, 
it seemed, so closely was the stage packed. Mr. Dan- 
jel Frohman explained that a wreath would be pre- 
sented and introduced Afr. David Belasco who very 
eracefully spoke of the great ispiration the wonder- 
ful artist has always been to him. Mr. E. M. Hol- 
land, representing the donors, told the illustrious ac- 
tress that she would be remembered in the United 
States not only for her golden voice but for her gold- 
en heart and then Mrs. Thomas Whiffen took in her 
hands the velvet case holding the pretty crown. 
sarah Bernhardt leaning across the table touched it 
with her hands and Mrs: Whiffen ina clear and beau- 
tiful French, spoke a single sentence. The pretty 
thing dropped to the table as Sarah suddenly clasped 
the hand of Mrs. Whiffen, leaned forward and kissed 
it. And then the big audience heard that wonderful 
voice calling it “My dear public!” “I cannot find 
words to express all that is in my heart,” she said, 
“T ery out with all my soul, ‘Thank you, dear pub- 
lic—thank you my dear sisters; thank you my dear 
brothers; thank you with all my heart.” Then some 
one stepped forward and began to sing America. 
There was a wonderful burst of sound from the au- 
dience and the curtain fell. I am glad to have that 
last impression of the great woman for, apart from 
the artist receiving homage, going again through a 
ceremony that must be old to her now there was a 
touch of genuine feeling in her reception of the trib- 
ute. I am sure that as the curtain dropped there 
were real tears of appreciation in her eyes. 

To praise Sarah Bernhardt at this late day, espe- 
cially to Pacific Coast people who so recently have 
seen her, would be a work of supererogation, but it 
is impossible to refrain from expressing heartfelt ad- 
miration of the art that is still able to maintain and 
convey an impression of youth in trying circum- 
stances and that can retain throughout lapsing years 
a power of varied expression that would seem possi- 
ble only in the freshness of youth. This triumph in 
the vaudeville field means, perhaps, the greatest trib- 
ute that could have been paid her, perhaps the most 
marvelous achievements of her art, for she has held 
and focused the attention of audiences many of 
whom could not understand her words, many of 
whom are intolerant of all things outside their beat 
that they cannot understand. Oftentimes, such an 
audience is held quiet hy the hypnotic power of a 
well known name, but the tribute that Madame Bern- 
hardt has received has been that fresh enthusiastic 
roar of applause that spells genuine admiration of 
stirred hearts. An art that can so adjust itself to 
conditions that a disability becomes an asset has that 
transcendent quality of greatness that must endure 
for al] time. It is said that Madame Bernhardt can- 
iorestammr alone, “cannot “do this» or that.. So far 
as art is concerned what does it matter? If she can 
so skilfully arrange the stage setting, so skilfully 
stage manage the other members of her company that 
she can use their physical support and at the same 
time heighten the intensity of effect that she wishes 
tow produce she .has reached the summit of pure 
artistry. 

In “Phedre” the scene between Phedre and Hippo- 
lytus 1s heightened by the presence of Oenone. Dur- 
ing the whole scene Phedre touches Oenone and re- 
ceives support from her, yet at times in her bursts of 
emotion she seems actually to be pushing Oenone 
away from her. In “Camille” when, at the death mo- 
ment she stands between Armand and Prudence, she 
shows a satisfying technical command of resources 
that a younger woman might study. The supple yet 
inert figure falis first straight backward toward the 
arms of Prudence and then follows the call of Ar- 
mand to rest dead in his arms until, aware of what 
has happened, he tenderly lowers it to a _ resting 
place upon the cloak that had already fallen at her 
feet. ANNE PAGE. 

New York, May 26, I912. 

ee 

Lord Avebury, better known in the world of science 
as Sir John Lubbock, who died in London Tuesday in 
his seventy-ninth year, has been a prolific producer 
to the sum total of human knowledge. An authority 
on entomology and zoology. a delver in prehistoric 
archaelogy, an atutthor whose books on natural his- 
tory have sold into the hundreds of thousands, this 
remarkable Englishman was a practical banker, the 
president of a score of scientific and civic societies, 
and honorable member of many foreign scientific so- 
cieties. As essayist, lecturer, author and scientist 
Lord Avebury was, perhaps, one of the most noted 
personages in London. His, surely, has been a busy 


| WAS present at a unique and interesting ceremony 


and useful life that has just ended. 
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ILLUSTRATING SEVERAL OLD ADAGES 


REMATURE celebrations are invariably fraught 
with danger. It is ever well to remember the 
warning lurking in the old adage, “there’s many a 
slip, “twixt the cup and the lip.” For example, just 


| as Los Angeles was prep:ring to issue .nvitations for 
| a public celebration of the “completion” of the phy- 








sical construction of the aqueduct a serious break in 


the system was reported, necessitating a change of | 


engineering plans at an added cost of upward of 
$50,000. The rock conduit at the southern end of the 
Sand Canyon siphon proved unequal to the strain and 
gave way. The rock work will have to be replaced 
with steel conduits before the flow can be uninter- 
rupted. In view of this the proposed celebration is 
indefinitely postponed. 

Would it not be well to wait a reasonable time 
evel aiter the physical tests have been applied and 
proved satisfactory? 
prove the quality of the water. There 
grounded suspicion that the people will be so dissat- 
isfied with the kind of water brought down that a 


demand will be made for satisfactory explanation. It | 


is likely to end in an admission that a better grade 
can be obtained nearer the headwaters, and by avoid- 
ing the many miles of alkali flats across which the 
supply now flows before reaching the intake. To ex- 
tend the conduit sixty miles north, purchase Fred 
Eaton's reservoir site and acquire the prior rights in 
the side streams will prove a costly and laborious un- 
dertaking, but it will have to be met and until it is 
done it might be well to defer all celebrations. 

We have been measurably interested in the pro- 
posal to erect an Aqueduct Memorial Fountain in 
Iexposition Park at a cost of $500,000. Where the 
funds are to come from is not divulged, but a com- 
muttee has gone so far as to accept a design whose 
chief recommendation appears to be its “bigness.” 
Just what artistic qualifications the “committee” of 
acceptance possesses is not disclosed. Apparently, 
the Municipal Art Commission has not been con- 
sulted as to the proposed memorial. As in that body 
is vested the artistic conscience of Los Angeles this 
attempt to ignore the art tribunal is likely to meet 
with discouragement. Supervisoral art as evidenced 
in the grotesque Stephen White statue on the court 
house green and park commission notions. of art as 
revealed in the curious soldiers’ monument and foun- 
tain in Central Park square cause one to have grave 
misgivings as to the quality of art approved by the 
promoters of the Aqueduct Memorial Fountain. 

Mr. Everett C. Maxwell, the discerning art critic 
of the Los Angeles Graphic, has roughly estimated 
that the many “weird and wonderful” features that 
will characterize the memorial if it is ever carried 
into execution will cost not $500,000 but several mil- 
lions to produce them in a worthy manner. “The 
plan,” he says, “calls for eight stairway groups for 
the base and in addition to this the single figures for 
the top of the column. These figures should be exe- 
cuted by a sculptor of proved ability and the casting 
should be in bronze. The columns and the base 
should, of course, be of marble and all eccessories and 
finishings in harmony. Imagine what such a piece of 
work would cost, then try to conceive this design 
carried out in cheap materials by cheap workmen.” 
Mr. Maxwell pertinently asks why such a public work 
should be left to a body of men in nowise specialists 
in the fine arts? The answer is self-evident. How- 
ever, the premature celebration and the proposed 
memorial are in complete harmony with the aqueduct 
itself which was “slipped over” an unsuspecting pub- 
lic by land speculators who have been fattening at 
the people’s expense ever since. 

ig __ sane 
First pick your mint, then in the toddy glass, 
Let the red liquor through the petals pass; 
Sugar to taste, but ’ware lest in the rush 


To sip the julep you the soft leaves erush! 
—— oe 
Editor “Bill” White of Emporia says that La Fol- 
lette is the logical candidate of the Progressive party 
for 1916 if he will only “come over.” Zounds! Wil- 
liam, hast overlooked the claims of our Hiram on 
the party nomination? 


Long enough, for instance, to | 
is a well- | 

















Latest in Unfair Politics 

When a few of the political Old Guard get to- 
gether these days it is almost certain that they wils 
soon begin talking about the latest thing in unfair 


politics. It used to be that both sides would ac- 
cuse right and left, without either assuming for it- 
self any monopoly on righteousness. Now, however, 
in these piping days of reform, the method has 
changed. The organization first lays claim to all 
the virtues in the calendar, after the method made 
popular by the Colonel, and from these self-made 
Olympian heights casts contumely upon all and 
sundry. Judge Rose is being made the victim of 
just this sort of politics. He is accused of being 
the liquor men’s candidate, when these worthies, 
knowing that the present conditions are the best 
they could desire, are contributing to the Shenk 
support. The rule of intolerance, so long as it does 
not actually reach the prohibition stage, and that 1s 
not regarded as’ a serious problem or probability, 
makes the saloon the only drinking place in the 
city, keeps general amusements down to the mini- 
mum, and so restricts the usual activities of the 
“sporty” classes that the saloon benefits by elimina- 
tion, and wants no change. It is not because Judge 
Rose is in favor of a “wide open town” that they 
oppose him, for that would be another extreme 
quite as desirable as the present, but because he pro- 
poses sanity, and the professional vendor of liquor is 
against sanity above all things. The allegation that 
McCarthy is trying to aid Rose’s candidacy is 
equally silly to those who know politics, for the 
close affiliation of the Lissner-Earl-Johnson ma- 
chine with the labor element has just been proved 
in the uncalled-for anti-alien law, and if McCarthy 
was in Los Angeles on a municipal political mis- 
sion, which is doubtful, it was more likely to help 
Shenk than Rose. 


Stole a Wedding March 


It was no surprise, but considerable annoyance, 
to the reporters on one of the Los Angeles papers 
to learn that “Brownie” Coulter was married in 
Chicago Tuesday evening to Rolland Seeley. The 
“tip” was out two months ago that Miss Leila had 
said “yes,” but confirmation was not forthcoming. 


Mrs. . Coulter denicd; and “Brownie” simply 
laughed the entire rumor ~ Out “Of Colrtie “Jaen 
friends,” was the stock answer, and the story, 


which was to have embellished the society page 
with a handsome photograph of the pretty bride-to- 
be was sidetracked, with a memorandum to “call 
later.” Miss Coulter recently went east on a trip 
with her mother, and apparently young Seeley fol- 
lowed and the two succeeded in winning their case 
with the change of venue. The bride has not been 
out of school a year, and has not even “come out,” 
although she has been one of the most popular girls 
in the younger set. She is a sister of Mrs. John V. 
G. Posey, and the bridegroom the son of Mrs. J 
Leah Seeley—no relation to the former Sunset Tele 
phone official, however, as erroneously reported. 


Passing of Singleton Court 


There are many Los Angelans to whom the an- 
nouncement of the final demolition of Singleton 
Court, which is to be the site of a big family 
hotel, will bring memories of numerous happy 
hours. It is now almost seven years since the mag- 
nificent home of the-owner of the Yellow Aster 
mine was practically destroyed hy fire, and for va- 
rious reasons it was never. restored, or rebuilt. 
Previous to that time, however, the entertainments 
given by the Singletons were gorgeous and fre- 
quent. The most elaborate of these was a great 
Japanese fete at which, I believe, Juliet Borden, 
now Mrs. Irving Hall Mayfield, first displayed her 
piquant charm as an entertainer, in which capacity 
she has since distinguished herself in amateur and 
charity affairs. There are scores of others who 
were always glad in those days to receive invita- 
tions to Singleton Court and partake of its open- 
handed hospitality. The home was the great show 
place of Los Angeles, and no stranger who was be- 
ing entertained could call his visit complete unless 
he had been driven down the imposing Palm Drive, 
which, however, was always too narrow to he ef- 
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fective, 1 proportion to the height of the trees. 
Since the fire, however, little has been heard of 
the Singletons. An elaborate “Yellow Aster Op- 
eretta’ was then being devised by Mrs. Singleton, 
which was to outshine anything ever done by a 
private hostess in Southern California, but it was 
dropped. ‘here were rumors of family dissensions, 
but these were never confirmed. Mrs. Singleton 
made a brief flight into vaudeville without much 
success, and I understand she is now in Europe 
with her adopted daughter, while Mr. Singleton 
himself is personally directing operations at his 
mine. And now even the ruins of Singleton Court, 
and the English chapel ‘“barn”—where the son took 
his life—are to give way to a hotel. Ho, hum, but 
times do change swiftly in this land which is suv- 
posed to be a region of dolce far mente. 


One Actor Who Means Business 


When you see a story in the theatrical column 
about an eminent visiting actor buying Los An- 
geles property, take it with a plentiful sprinkling 
of salt. In the real estate reports, however, I no- 
tice a modest little item to the effect that Wilton 
Lackaye, who has just finished a two-weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Mason in “Fine Feathers,” has 
bought nine lots at Van Ness and Temple, of 
which he expects to sell about half, and retain the 
remainder for a home. Lackaye is not yet retiring 
from the stage. He is one of the cleverest of the 
American “character” actors, but he is looking for- 
ward, s0 his friends here say, to taking rests of 
steadily increasing duration, and passing them in 
Los Angeles. He will be a welcome addition to 
the bon vivants, for no one is better company at 
dinner, or at the club, than Lackaye,- and his abil- 
ity and versatility in the matter of bon mots are 
proverbial. Incidentally, Lackaye is one of the few 
actors of whom absolutely nothing is known re- 
garding his personal affairs, and I confess, J] can- 
not for the life of me tell you whether he is mar- 
ried or not, or whether or not this new home will be 
a bachelor menage. Lackaye is so free with his digs 
at others, that he takes any jokes at his own ex- 
pense cheerfully, but there is one that he does not 
particularly relish. It is to the effect that his real 
name is William and that when his brother James, 
also a clever character actor, heard he had changed 
it to Wilton, he said: “Well, it's hard work, but I 
must maintain the family dignity. Call me Jimton.” 


Running on Cartoonist Gale’s Platform 

Not a few ofthe staid business men of Los Angeles 
have adopted the platform which E. W. Gale, the 
clever cartoonist of the Times, used in his “Mr. 
Wad” election series—“More Baseball and Less 
Business.” Many a corporation with capitalization 
running into the seventh column of figures could 
be organized without leaving the vociferous pre- 
cinets of the ball park. One day this week a friend 
strolled into the Parker book shop and began dis- 
cussing recent literature with the proprietor, who, 
however, seemed to be less interested than usual. 
“What do you think of Cobb’s work?” asked the 
friend. “Cobb?” and the Parker features assumed 
their normal beaming condition. “Cobb—well, it 
seems to me that he is rather too egotistical to make 
a real succeess. J think you will find a decided 
slump in his stock this season. Of course, he has 


a right to all the money he can get, but after all,. 


this holding out—” ‘‘What on earth are you talk- 
ing about?” asked the friend. “Cobb. Didn’t you 
say Cobb. Now you know he has been credited 
with only six hits in —” “Good night. I was talk- 
ing about the humorist, not the baseball player.” 


Speaking of Baseball 

While on the subject of baseball, I notice James 
Morley has announced his approaching marriage and 
once more plaecd himself before a public that is in- 
clined to be forgetful of past glories. Few now 
remember that Jim was the original baseball man 
in Los Angeles, and there has always been consid- 
erable difference of opinion as to his retirement, 
his friends declaring that if he had continued he 
would have gone broke and his critics insisting it 
was a clear case of cold feet. Be that as it may, 
Henry Berry has made an entirely satisfactory suc- 
cessor, and James now confines his activities to 
promoting beach resorts, running billiard rooms and 
bowling alleys, with an occasional flyer—or swim- 
mer—in mineral water. 


Homer Lea Estate a Surprise 


lie caipen rather as sas surorises to, learn thate the 
probatingeor the willset Homer Lea in Denver-dis* 
closed an estate of only $4000. They who knew 
him in Los Angeles are inclined to believe there 
were other resources which were not included. That 
bit of fantasy about his position as military ad- 
viser to the Chinese has been pretty well exploded 
now, although it is understood that he did perform 
certain services for the leaders of the reform 
movement. That these were of an educational 
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rather than bellicose nature is now the accepted be- 
lief, and the generosity of the Chinese as paymas- 
ters in purchasing Occidental aid is proverbial. His 
literary efforts were not especially stccessful, save 
in one instance, but it is interesting to note that 
when Edgar Selwyn, the theatrical manager-actor- 
author, was last here, Lea endeavored to interest 
him in a drama introducing real Chinese color and 
characters. Selwyn was too absorbed in “The 
Arab,” his own play, a complete failure, but since 


Heaven,” both founded entirely on Chinese ideas, 
have done fairly well in New York. 


Test of a Los Angeles Success 


While the press agents are keeping the Los An- 
geles newspapers filled with florid and superlative 
descriptions of the success of “The Tik Tok Man” 
in Chicago, more direct reports seem to indicate 
that again the Windy City has proved inhospitable 
to the Morosco offering. Wednesday evening a lit- 
tle party of theatrical and newspaper folk was dis- 
cussing the Baum-Gottschalk operetta, when a cer- 
tain scribe said he knew the show was a success be- 
cause he had a telegram direct from the business 
manager. “Do you mean from Morosco?’” asked the 
friend. “No, Harry. Dawrd@an” “Oh!” 
laconic comment, but mere print cannot reproduce 
the illuminating inflection. Harry Davidson used 
to “lick stickers” for local show houses, and his 
aggressive habits won him a place at the front, but 
no person yet has accused him of conservatism in 
his opinion of the show he is paid to foster. ‘he 
fact of the matter is that the mere success of a 
piece in Los Angeles is no criterion. Oliver Mo- 
rosco knows almost to a dollar what a play will do 
in his own city, but if Los Angeles’ judgment 
meant anything, the clever manager by now would 
be many times a millionaire from the profits of 
“The Judge and the Jury,” “The Half Breed,” “The 
Fternal Three,” “The Fox” and many other plays 
which have been money-makers at home, but have 
died in the east. “Peg o’ My Heart” and “The 
Bird of Paradise” are the Morosco successes, prac- 
tically his first away from home, and it is said 
that “The Tik Tok Man” will not reach their class, 
though it may do for a road tour. 


Adding to the Amenities 


Last September in this column 
sion on the death of Mrs. Hiram Higgins to 
comment on the reported unfilial actions of her 
daughter. It has recently come to my knowledge 
that before the mother’s death a complete settle- 
ment of the Higgins estate had been effected 
through proper and mutual concessions by and be- 
tween the parties in interest, and in a degree con- 
firming this compromise the following language was 
used by Superior Judge James C. Rives: 

And it appearing that the contestants, after full 
investigation of the facts relating to the drawing 
and making of said will, having discovered error 
in the allegations respecting the charges against 
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then “The Yellow Jacket,” and “The Daughter of | 
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at Sixth and Hill, has been offered $700,000 for its 
corner, and probably will accept, with the inten- 
tion of purchasing other good down-town prop- 
erty with the proceeds and the expectation of real- 
izing sufficient from the profits within a decade to 
enable the congregation to build a fine cathedral, 
though who ever heard of a Methodist cathedral? 
The term has a papistical smack that should shock 
the good followers of John Wesley. The holdings 
Paul’s Pro-Cathedral on the west side of 
Central Park also have waxed valuable, but it 1s 
reported that the vestry is opposed to the idea of 
selling out, but may erect a house of worship im 
keeping with the importance of the church body. 
The reports circulated by Supervisor Norton, for- 
merly of Christ Church vestry, prior to his amputa- 
tion, that it was the program to sell the property 
at Twelfth and Flower, has been denied with as- 
perity and indignation. 


One Reporter Who Has Progressed 

Speaking of the newspaper craftsmen reminds me 
that I noticed recently an announcement in the realty 
reports to the effect that Phil Wilson has bought a 
$7500 home on Fifth avenue—Los Angeles, not New 
York. Phil is the busy secretary of the Los Angeles 
Realty Board, and in the last few years, since he has 
been doing the hustling for that body, it has become 
the biggest thing of its kind in the state. It is not so 
long since Wilson was just a reporter, covering the 
hotel beat, and later I believe he was assistant city 
editor of the Examiner. That $7500 home indicates a 
certain degree of success attending Wilson’s activi- 
Ties. 

SO 


GRAPHITES 


| That the editor man at Ish-peming 


Has been handed a miserable “‘lemming,’’ 
Is the only conclusion that any one reaches 
Since hearing the colonel define brandy-peaches. 


her protracted hunger strike having reduced her to 
extreme weakness. Why not let the poor woman die 
in peace? It is a cowardly ministry that seeks to 
prolong her life. 


King Nicholas as a recipient of the Nobel peace 


_ prize for surrendering Scutari to the powers, thereby 


Mrs. Lilian C. Rand, and there being no evidence | 


of fraud or undue influence against the said Mrs. | 


Lilian C, Rand, and said contest having been 
withdrawn: It is therefore ordered that said agree- 
ment of settlement and compromise, as well as the 
action of said W. W. Dodge as guardian ad litem 
for said Charles W. Rand and Lilian Rand, in en- 
tering into the same on their behalf, be, and the 
same is, in all respects approved, ratified and con- 
firmed; and it is further ordered that proceedings 
for the final distribution of the estate of Hiram 
Higgins, deceased, be had in conformity with the 
terms of said agreement; and that, after due ap- 
plication for distribution and due notice thereof 
and approval of the acts of the executor, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of said agreement of 
settlement and compromise, the residue of the 
estate of said Hiram Higgins be distributed to the 
persons designated, and in the manner and propor- 
tions, and subject to the terms set forth in the 
stipulated form of decree of distribution presented 
herein and attached to said petition for leave to 
compromise. July 18, 1908. 

It was far from my intention to reopen the dis- 
cussion of that which had been so completely ended 
as this excerpt from the court record indicates, and 
J hasten to add my quota to the amenities. 


Church Properties Grow Valuable 


Those church organizations which, a score or 
more of years ago, elected to minister to the souls 
of the down-town populace, rather than to those in 
the suburbs, are rapidly reaping material reward for 
their selection of an unpromising field of endeavor. 
It is a good many years since the Temple Baptist 
sold out for a round sum, and moved to its pres- 
ent capacious building, then under the care of the 
present pastor emeritus, Rev. Robert J. Burdette, 
whose wife was active in the financing of the big 
Auditorium. Over on Grand avenue, Trinity AMleth- 
odist Church has found its property so valuable that 
it is able to work out a large plan of operations 
with the increase in values as the basis of its financ- 
ing. Now it is announced that the First Methodist 


averting a general European war, is remindful of 
those countless lives that are saved annually by not 
swallowing pins. 


President Wilson has not hesitated to denounce 
the subsidized lobbyists now engaged in misrepre- 
senting the effects of proposed tariff legislation. The 
standpat papers are equally pestiferous and their edi- 
torials in many instances should be labeled “adv.” 


It was, perhaps, fortunate for devotees of the 
squared ring that Luther McCarty’s eternal knockout 
blow at Calgary was delayed until after the legisla- 
ture had adjourned, otherwise the Brown anti-prize- 
fight bill might have met with different treatment. 


Just as we thought the Balkan crisis was safely 
passed it is found to be acute again, with Servia and 
Greece at the throat of Bulgaria and Austria ready 
to support the latter, which will once more involve 
all the powers. Plague take the obstreperous mal- 
contents ! 


Colonel Roosevelt evidently obeys the scriptural 
injunction, “Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red.” On the witness stand he expressed a prefer- 
ence for white wines, madeira and champagne and, 
occasionally, a glass of sherry. Evidently, he re- 
members that at the end the “color in the cup” biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. | 


Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst is to be released again, 
Government is to take a census of the fur seal herd 


in the Pribylof Islands, Alaska. They are to be 
visited by the enumerators and questioned as to their 
age, income and previous condition of servitude. 
Many of their former relatives are of kin (or skin) 
to our best families. 


Even the visiting gamblers appear to have lost con- 
fidence in the San Francisco police. One of the craft 
held up a traveling salesman for his purse and dia- 
monds, claiming them as his own and excusing his 


conduct on the ground that he couldn’t trust the po- 


doubled their price. 


lice. But the magistrate couldn't trust the gambler 
who went to jail in default of bail. 


Score one for the consumers! The United States 
supreme court has decreed that retail merchants have 
the right to cut prices on patented goods without 
committing an infringement. This is a blow to pat- 
ent monopolies. It was that benefactor of mankind, 
Safety Razor Gillette, who decreed that the blades 
he sold should not be resharpened, even after he had 
But the public laughed at him. 
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Ry W. Francis Gates 
Last of the popular orchestral con- 
certs of the present season was given 
at the Auditorium Sunday afternoon, a 


Wagnerian program being offered. In 


spite of a 
of weather—a simple cloud in Los An- 
geles is regarded as bad weather— 


there was a large audience. The pro- 
gram was entirely of Wagner num- 
bers, and includes: The ‘“Meister- 
singer” prelude; the Spinning chorus 
from “The Elying Dutchman,” with 
Mrs. Bertha Vaughn and Frances 
Lewis as soloists; the Prelude from 
Isolde’s Death, from “Tristan and 
Isolde; ” the “Song of the Rhine Maid- 
ens,’ from “Gotterdammerung,” by 
Mmes. Tiffany, Robbins and McCune; 
the “Bridal March” from “Lohengrin,” 

by the people’s chorus; the “Siegfried 
Idyll” and the ‘‘Kaiser March.” This 
too long program was heard patiently. 
It was heavy for a popular program, 
but Director Lebegott evidently wanted 
to show what he could do in a Wag- 
nerian setting. This program closed 
the regular season of this orchestra. 
While there has rolled up a deficit of 
about $2000 from the series, Business 
Manager Edson says he hasS a guaran- 
tee to fal] back on that will take care 
of the hole in the treasury. Mr. Ed- 
son has gone out into the mountain 
wilds of the Sierras, evidently to dig 
up another guarantee for next season. 


rather unpropitious variety 


Last week there was incorporated the 
American Opera Association of Los 
Angeles. The officers are FEF. W. 
Blanchard, president; L. HE. Behymer, 
first vice-president; C. F. Edson, sec- 
ond vice-president; J. P. Dupuy, third 
vice-president; Gertrude B. Parsons, 
treasurer; Abbie N. Jamison, secretary. 
This organization will attempt to raise 
$50,000, to entertain the next meeting of 
the Federation of Musical Clubs of 
America in this city and to back the 
performance of the opera for which 
Los Angeles has raised a $10,000 prize. 
Tt is planned to put on the opera with 
a local orchestra and aq local chorus, 
but with as great soloists as can be 
secured. Such ae prize will secure 
works from several composers who 
have undoubted ability and reputation 
and it is hoped to have a series of per- 
formances in 1915 that will draw atten- 
tion to Los Angeles from the whole 
musical world. It is stated that 50,000 
musicians, largely amateurs, will be in 
attendance at a federation meeting in 
1915, which in itself would provide 
audiences for a week of performances 
of the opera which gets the prize. 
While the 600,000 population in and ad- 
jacent to Los Angeles at that time 
ought to fill the house for another 


week. 


Vernon Spencer, pianist, and An- 
thony Carlson, basso, have gone to 
Honolulu on a recital trip. Mr. Spen- 
cer has recently given lecture recitals 
before several clubs in Los Angeles, 
Ebell, Averill, Cosmos, Wednesday 
to-wit: Morning and Muscians’ clubs, 
Music Teachers’ Association, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; at Long 
Beach and at Pasadena. Mr. Spencer 
has placed nine of his recent songs 
with the John Church Company for 
publication. 


Sandwiched between the Gamut 
Club monthly dinners is the monthly 
smoker of the club. As a rule they are 
extremely informal, but there is good 
music to be heard. At the last one, 
Messrs. Grunn and Gleason played the 


Beethoven-St. Saens theme and vari- 
ations; Fred Ellis sang “Vision Fuga- 
tive’ ye “Herodiade,’ and three new 
songs by Homer Grunn; two veteran 
German teachers and composers, Henry 
Sehoenefeld and A. J. Stamm, played 
Gottschalk’s “William Tell” overture 
arrangement’ and a Brahms’ Hungar- 
jan dance; Benjamin Scoville read a 
scene from “The Merchant of Venice’’ 
with humorous encores added, and the 
Orpheus octette sang. Adolf Willhart- 
itz, who was present, had played the 
above arrangement of the “Tell’ over- 
ture with Gottschalk, before the Civil 
War, and he gave reminiscences of the 
“American Chopin.” 


Mr. Willhartitz leaves in a few days 
for a Huropean trip to visit the scenes 
of his youth, where he was a boy 
| prodigy 65 years ago, traveling on con- 
cert tours. Thursday evening of this 
week he was the surprised guest of a 
number of his long-time musical 
friends in Los Angeles, called together 
by Messrs. BE. H. and W. A. Clark, at 
the former’s studios in the Majestic 
building. No jocal musician is more 
warmly regarded than Mr. Willhartitz, 


Lillian Smith presented a piano pro- 
gram at Blanchard hall last Friday, 
which showed her to have acquired a 
large technical equipment. The num- 
bers selected made heavy exactions in 
this line. The Chopin etudes were es- 
pecially well played. Miss Smith shines 
where digital skill is the main requi- 
site, but does not bother so much with 
the niceties of sentiment. The Men- 
delssohn “Spinning Song” was taken 
at a speed that made it a parallel to the 
modern machine loom, rather than to 
the hand spinning wheel of our great 
grandmothers and the Leschetitzky 
“Brook” became something of a spring 
torrent under Miss Smith’s touch. But 
the young woman has talent and much 
application or she would not have 
achieved so much skill and facility. 
With the ripening process of years and 
the touch of sentiment that time gives, 
together with the hearing of the best 
artists, this clever young pianist can 
achieve a high place by her art. 


Pupils of Mrs. Thilo Becker gave an 
excellent account of the skill of that 
delightful violinist as a teacher, at 
their recital given in Cumnock hall, 
Saturday night. The very youth of 
several of the players made several of 
the numbers interesting, notably the 
Haydn trio in G played by Stephanie 
Jambon, Purcell Mayer and Elizabeth 
LeFevre, all about eleven years of age. 
The largeer numbers were given by 
Audrey Creighton, who will be heard in 
a recital of her own shortly. 


In spite of an evident attempt to 
keep it quiet, the program of the Wo- 
man’s Orchestra last Tuesday after- 
noon was worth hearing. It was the 
last concert of the season by this or- 
chestra, which has- persisted in its 
good work under Director Hamilton for 
about twenty years. The symphony 
was Mendelssohn's first, written when 
he was sixteen. Other numbers were 
two pieces for strings, and Strauss’ 
“Bat” overture. The soloist was Bes- 
sie Fuhrer, who played the Godard 
Romantic Concerto, accompanied by the 
orchestra. Miss Fuhrer was entirely 
competent for this interesting work 
and made an excellent impression with 
it. The orchestra has done good work 
this year under Mr. Hamilton’s in- 
struction though it has not received so 
much publicity as-in former years, save 
when it played with the symphony or- 





chestra at Mr. Hamilton’s benefit con- 
cert, a few weeks ago. It would be a 
good idea for this orchestra occasion- 
ally to combine with the People’s Or- 
chestra in a Sunday program, if the 
latter continues next year. The Wo- 
man’s Orchestra takes up its rehear- 
sals again in October. 


For her recital last Wednesday Mar- 
jorie Nichols had the good judgment to 
present numbers well within the scope 
of the advanced piano pupil and not to 
overload herself with all the aspira- 
tions that players have, in the shape of 
numbers suited to a Godowsky. Her 
program had variety and the pianist 
was sure of her work, having had the 
excellent instruction of Jos. A. Ander- 
son. The St. Saens quartet rendered 
a Schubert “Theme and Variations” 
and played the accompaniment for the 
favorite Mendelssohn G minor econ- 
certo. 

San Franciseo’s first popular or- 
chestral program drew an audience of 
4000 at 25 cents. In Los Angeles, such 
eoncerts draw about 400. Let us tell 
the truth—use a mirror. What is the 
matter with Los Angeles, musically? 
There must be something radically 
wrong with our concerts or our pub- 
lic. Who can get at the root of the 
matter? 


Monday night Olive Gray gave a con- 
cert at Ebell hall in which she played 
two groups of piano numbers. This 
was a concert on the old-time order, 
Offering a variety of musical numbers; 
songs were given by Mrs. Ringo and 
Miss James. Mrs. Menasco played sev- 
eral violoncello pieces, more songs 
were presented by Mmes. Johnson and 
Hardison, and by F. B. Kurtz and Mrs. 
Lucie Loud was the efficient accom- 
panist. With this frequent change of 
program there was much variety. Miss 
Gray was a pupil of Godowsky and is 
a fluent pianist. 


Mrs. Jamison and Miss’ Frieda 
Peycke have returned from the Wo- 
man’s Club convention in Chicago. Mrs. 
Jamison will be active in the opera 
association matters and Miss Peycke 
already has given a musical program 
to herald her return. 


Tomorrow, the People’s Orchestra 
and chorus will give a program at the 
usual time, place and prices, a special 
request program devoted to our na- 
tional songs. Everybody is supposed 
to join in the chorus. June 8 the or- 
chestra will give a program for the 
benefit of the Parent Teachers’ project 
of a central summer playground for 
children. 
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W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
651 S. Spring Street 


PHONES: 


Home 
69478; 


Main 
2875 


NOTICE OF SELECTION 
07704 ° Not coal lands 
Under Sections 2275 and 2276, U. S. Revised 

Statutes, as Amended By Congress, Feb- 

ruary 98, 1891. 

United States Land Office at Los Angeles, 
State of California. 
To whom it may concern: 

Notice is hereby given that the State of 
California has filed in this office its School 
Indemnity Land Selection, No. 8040, Sorial 
No. 07704, applying to select as indemnity 
the following described sae of land, to 
wit: Lot 3, Sec. 19, Tp. 1S., R. 17 W., S| B. 
Meridian. 

A. copy of said list by descriptive subdi- 
visions has been conspicuously posted in 
this office for the inspection of persons 
interested and the public generally. 

During the five weeks’ period of publi- 
cation of this notice, or any time there- 
after, and before final approval and certi- 
fication, this office will receive protests 
or contests as to any of the tracts applied 
f-~, and transmit the same to the General 
L..nd Office. 

Dated, Los Angeles, California, April 28, 


1913. 
FRANK BUREN, 


Register, 
O. R. W. ROBINSON, 


Receiver. 
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Ohs ARRY vour Vacation funds 

the form of American 
Bankers’ Association Travelers’ 
Checks or Blair & Co.’s Letters 
of Credit—issued by this Insti- 
tution. 


ETFORE going on your Va- 

cation place your valuables 
in our Safe Deposit Vaults— 
(oes reniagen2.s0 or 
yearly. 


MOE 


UR complete Trust Depart- 

ment will make your Will, 
administer your estate, act as 
guardian, trustee, executor, etc. 


<q bes ANEELES TRUST 

AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


UR Knowledge of 
Securities and In- 
vestments enables. 

Wis"tO ACt as ‘‘fimamenietes 
visor’ to our patrons in 
matters relating to the in- 
vestment of idle funds. 


Do not hesitate to ask our 


sistance in 
problems, 


as- 
solving financial 


Our 3 per cent Special Savings 
Account is ideal for idle funds 
awaiting investment. This ac- 
count draws 3 per cent interest, 
payable monthly, and computed 
on the minimum monthly bal- 


ance, providing it does not fall 
below $300. 


Capital and Reserve $ 3,400,000.00 
Resources more than $47,500,000.00 


GURITWY Trost 


Security Building—5th & Spring 
Equitable Branch—i1st & Spring 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U_ S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1918, 

Not coal lands 015988 
NOTICE is hereby given that Grace N 
Selon whose post-office address is Cor- 
ne California, did, on the 13th day of 
July, 1912, file in this Office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 015988, to pur- 
chase the SWY4NWY, Section 9, Town- 
Ship 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Me- 
ridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “mimber 
and Stone Law," at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at 360.00 and 
a land $40.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 8rd 
day of June, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 


age California. 

ny person is at liberty to prot is 
purchase before entry, a tditlate os cae 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 


fice, alleging fact 
the entry = s which would defeat 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Jules Pages-Steckel Gallery 


Those among us who pay attention | 
to the development and trend of West- | 


ern art are constantly reminding the 


layman that he must keep his weather » 
eye on the art galleries in San Iran- | 


cisco and the work of the northern 
painters if he does not wish to lose his 
bearings in the rapidly changing tides 
of western art. The art of the west, 


like the people, has been the result of | 


unusual conditions. California — be- 
came a national force with the discov- 
ery of gold and her statehood was ef- 
fected overnight. The new west and 
the land of a thousand wonders ex- 
perienced in a series of kaleidoscopic 
changes, running the whole gamut of 
imperial emotions and becoming the 
treasure house of the nation long be- 
fore law and order were considered 
necessary to mental or moral growth. 
se + *& 


If our physical expansion has been be- 


artistic development? As a natural re- 
sult, art, literature and music have 
paid the price of commercial output, 


yet notwithstanding the struggle that | 


-has been waged by the workers along 
art lines, it becomes necessary for our 
western painters, sculptors and poets 
to offer the products of the brain in a 
foreign market to demand proper re- 
spect and valuation. The works of Wil- 
liam Keith and Joaquin Miller found 
appreciation in London long before 
America regarded them 
The whole development of our national 
art, referring to that of the painter’s 
eraft, does not reach back beyond the 
memory of our veteran citizens and yet 
our western landscape painters are 
looked upon by the unbiased critics of 
the east and the connoiseurs of Europe 
as the first herald of a new day in the 
art history of the world. 
zs * *% 


Western art, like western 
many years the painters of California 
landscapes radiated from the Bay City. 
For a long period San Frnacisco was 
regarded as the art center of the west, 


but it is now being generally recognized | 
_viewed 


in the east that it is no longer possible 
to keep up the old attitude of regarding 
one particular locality as the heart and 
soul of all that is fine in human en- 
deavor. Just as New York has been 
forced, in the last decade to share hon- 
ors with Philadelphia, Boston, Pitts- 
burg and Chicago, so San Francisco 


now admits that ‘Los Angeles has de- | 


veloped an art aspect of a superior 


quality, and one which will undoubted- | 
ly prove of vast importance to national | 


art.’ However much we may bank on 
the value of self Knowledge, we are 
still naturally curious to know what 
others think of us, and I am reason- 
ably sure that many of my readers 
will be interested in hearing a brief 
report of my recent visit to the art gal- 
leries of the northern metropolis. 
a 


I found the San Francisco exhibition 
season practically at an end. Several 
of the important galleries were dark 
and the collections still on public view 
are scarcely representative, aS so many 
of the good works have been sold and 
removed from the walls. The perma- 
nent collection in the Museum in Gold- 
en Gate Park is by no means represen- 
tative of the best work of the men who 
have contributed to this exhibit, and 
were it not for one or two excellent 
sculptures and a large genre by Jules 


with favor. | 
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Pages the gallery would resemble an | . 
, contributed six landseape renderings of 


art dealer’s rummage sale. One of the 
most meritorious canvases to be found 
in this gallery at the present time isa 
small study called “Church Interior’ 
painted by Joseph Greenbaum of Los 
Angeles. This canvas is not shown to 
advantage, yet it is well drawn and 
particularly pleasing in color. Tne 
Keith canvases displayed are by no 
means among the best efforts of the 
artist, although “Landscape” is painted 
in an interesting manner and possesses 
a fine style. 
3 K * 

Unquestionably, the best collection of 
paintings by native Californians and 
western painters in general to be 
found in the state is hung in the spa- 


' cious gallery at the Del Monte Hotel. 


Here is an art gallery containing a rea! 
collection of paintings that represent in 
a way the best that is being accomp- 
lished by western workers. The ex- 
hibit ig well hung, well lighted, and re- 


'markably even in quality. At any rate 


; there are more good canvases on the 
yond reason, what may be said of our | 


walls than bad ones, and that is un- 
usual in the majority of art exhibitions. 
It is gratifying to review a collection 
of such worth and intention, and one 
feels upon entering the gallery that 
great pride has been taken by the Del 
Monte management in selecting and 
maintaining this worthy showing. For 
a number of years the Del Monte gal- 
lery has been one of the chief features 
of that unique resort, and has vied 
with the many natural beauties of the 
place for popularity. All over America 
one hears of this salon of art and the 
interest shown by the artists in sup- 
plying their best canvases is a proof 
of their belief and pride In such a 
worthy concern. At the present time 
about 175 canvases are hung, repre- 
senting sixty of our leading painters of 
the west. The gallery is of ample pro- 
portions to display to advantage this 
large collection, and its general ar- 


‘rangement, color scheme and artificial 
history, | 
began in and about San Francisco. For 


lighting are highly satisfactory. Many 
of our southern painters are here rep- 
resented by canvases that greeted me 
from the walls like the faces of old- 
time friends. The majority of the work 
by local artists has been seen in Los 
Anseles exhibitions and previously re- 
in these columns. The same 
holds true in many instances with the 
offerings from northern workers, who 
have shown their pictures here. At 
this time I will briefly mention a few 


of the most noteworthy canvases and | 


enumerate the eontributions from 


Southern California. 
*k * ok 

Harry stewart Fonda’s canvas, rie 
Nativity,” is good in composition and 
excellent in color. “Monterey Oak” by 
Evelyn McCormick possesses a fine sky 
and its general character is of high 
merit. A large canvas by Miss Mc- 
Cormick called “Sunny Afternoon in 
Girveeny” is painted in a masterly 
manner and is particularly good in 
color. “Monterey” and ‘Monterey 


' Ruin” by the same artist are well ren- 


dered studies taken in the vicinity of 
Miss McCormick’s studio, Rowena 
Marks Abdy is well represented by 
“Church of Our Lady of Angels,” 
“Monterey Highway” and “Spring in 
Monterey.” Clark Hobart contributes 
a number of well painted Monterey 
studies as does also Lester Bosonda. 
“Sand Dunes” by C. Coast and “Car- 
mel Valley” by Helen Bogart Vale are 
of interest. “Easter Lilies” by Anna 
KlumpkKe, a native California woman, 
who has won great distinction as a 
figure painter in Europe, is one of the 


|} ably well drawn 





best canvases shown at this time. This 
canvas depicts a fair haired young girl 
standing in a clump of Easter lilies. 
The figure broadly treated is remark- 
and its psychology 
strong and telling. Harry V. Poor 
shows a group of Paris sketches and 


| Charles Hudson’s “The Opal Sea” is of 


interest for its lovely harmony of color. 


| Ferdinand Bergdroff is represented by 


three well painted landscape studies 
and Giteardg Piazzonni shows charin- 
ing landscape impressions painted in a 
decorative manner. William Sparks 


much merit, and Isabelle Hunter shows 
the “Lonely Road.’ Granville Red- 
monds sends “Oak at Twilight,” “Group 
of Oaks,” “Hills and Flowers,” “Sun- 
light and Shadow,” ‘Pond at Twihght” 
and “Oaks in Sunlight.’ These are all 
large canvases and are painted in the 
best Redmond manner. John Gambol 
contributes the “‘Last Day” and Wil- 
liam Adams sends “Arch Rock,” “Fall- 
en Leaf Lake” and “Oaks and Lagoon.” 
* bd * 


The group of small genre composi- 
tion by Joseph Raphael is of great art 
interest, and if we may judge this 
young painter’s future by present in- 
dications, it will not be long before he 
arrives. “Dutch Housewife”’ is painted 
with much understanding, as is also 
his study of “A Dutch Girl.” Other 
worthy canvases by northern artists 
are “Hill in Mist” by C. Chapen Jud- 
son; “Windy Weather” by Calthea 
Vivian; “Volendan Haven” by Helen 
Ward Smith; “A Summer Day” by Ber- 
tha Stringer Lee; “The Oak” by God- 
ard Gale; “Pines,” by William Cant- 
rell; “Roadside Oaks” by Mary Brady; 
‘“Hinos House” by Eugene Neuhaus; 
“Marine” by Percy Graves; “Street in 
Monterey” by Sophia Vrannu; “On the 
Arroyo” by Nettie Trask; “Solitude” by 
H. Hammerston; “Water Hole in the 
Desert” by A. W. Best; “September 
Moon” by Mary A. Lewis; “Girl and 
Dog” by Mary Curtis Richardson; 
“Dunes” by Emily Travis; “A Glimpse 
of Monterey Bay” by Ada_ Belle 
Champlin; ‘Portrait’ by Josephine M. 
Blanch: “Portrait” by John D. Marble; 
“After the Rain” by Maurice Del Mue: 
“A Misty Day” by Stella Gertrude 
Trask. Lack of space prevents a de- 
tailed review of these canvases. Anne 
Bremer and Maren Froelich are well 
represented in this collection by inas 
vidual groups of landscape studies. The 
work of both of these talented women 
is well known in Los Angeles, as each 
has held an individual showing here 
within the past season. M. De Neale 
Morgan, a talented water colorist liv- 
ing at Carmel-by-the-Sea, shows a 
group of charming studies of Monterey 
coast scenes, all of which are painted 
in a very interesting manner. Several 
excellent examples of William Keith’s 
works are shown, one of Which is re- 
markably beautiful. 

* * * 

The group of Los Angeles and South- 

ern California artists who gre repre- 


| sented by one or more canvases in this 


collection is as follows: Hanson Put- 
hoff, “Fairy Miss,” “Bean Fields” and 
“Southern California Landscape;’’ 
Ernest Browning Smith, “Surf at 
Night,” “The Purple Hills;’’ Benjamin 
Chambers Brown, “Sunshine After 
Rain,’”’ “Pool at Sunset,” ‘“Seabreezes” 
and “Storm Clouds in the Grand Can- 
yon;” Detlif Sammann, “In the Ar- 
royo Seco,” “Near Banning Beach,” 
‘Meadows in Spring,’ and “Spring;”’ 
William Wendt, “Landscape,” “The 
Speckled Hills” and ‘The Brook;” Mau- 
rice Braum, “White Boats” and “The 
Pasture;” Nellie Huntington Gear, 
‘Bucalyptus;’ Helen Clark Chandler, 
‘“Rucalyptus” and “Group of Mono- 
types;’’ Marian Holden Pope, “Coast- 
ers;”? Helen Balfour, ‘‘Monterey Oaks” 
and “Spring in the Arroyo;” William 
Wendt’s canvas, “Speckled Hills.” is 
unquestionably the best landscape 
shown in the present collection, Space 
limit prevents a detailed review of 
many excellent canvases by both 
Northern and Southern California 
painters. 
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| The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 "tomo 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 





. 











Bridge or Tea 
Parties 


nae 
: 


Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 


P. ] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 


street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
Spending ,\thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 25, 1913. 


Not coal lands 016608 

NOTICE is hereby given that Edward 
A. Campbell, whose post-office address is 
520 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 15th day of October, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No, 016608, to purchase the NW’ 
NEY, EYNWY, NEYSWY, Section ! 
Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. (3 
Meridian, and the stong thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1§." 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘“‘Tir . 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value | 
might be fixed by appraisement, and tha’, 
pursuant to such application, the lar: 
and stone thereon have been appraise 
at $400.00, the stone estimated at $230. 
and the land $170.00; that said applicar 
will offer final proof in support of his ap 
plication and sworn statement on the 6th 
day of June, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by” 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. § Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
014496 May 24, 1913. 
NOTICE is hereby given that George 
Francis of Cornell, Cal., who, on Dec. 
28, 1911, made homestead entry No. 014496, 
for EYNE'W Sec. 17, S%SE%, Section 8, 
Township 1S, Range 19 W, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
commutation Proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Offiee, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the i7th day of 
July, 1918. at 10:00 o’clock a.m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
M. Decker, Charles Lawrence Weiss. J. 
all of 


Fred Vaughan, Frank H. Thew, 
Cornell, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Miss Emmeline Childs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ozro W. Childs, who has 


daughter of 


been at school in Europe for several 
years and is now with her parents at 38 
St. James Park, will be the guest of 
honor at a number of smart affairs to 
be given in the next few weeks. Last 
evening she was an especial guest at 
the informal dancing party with which 
Mrs. Cosmo Morgan of West Twenty- 
fourth street honored her son, Mr. Cos- 
mo Morgan, Jr., who has returned from 
san Francisco. Guests included the 
young people who were childhood 
friends—a sort of boy and girl reun- 
ion. Next Saturday afternoon Miss 
Childs will be formally introduced to 
local society at a reception given by 
her grandmother, Mrs. Emmeline 
Childs and her aunt, Mrs. Frank S. 
Hicks, the affair to take place at the 
Los Angeles Country Club, and after 
her debut there will be further gay- 
eties, among them the tea to be given 
Sunday, June 8, by Mrs, Leo Chandler 
of West Twenty-third street. 


Although their many friends were 
aware of the attachment existing be- 
tween Miss Lelia Coulter, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Coulter and 
Mr. Rolland P. Seeley, «won of Mrs. 
Leah Seeley, nevertheless, the news of 
their marriage in Chicago Tuesday 
evening came as a distinct surprise. 
The young bride had not yet made her 
formal debut, having finished school 
but a short time ago. Mr. Seeley ac- 
.companied his mother and sister east 
on a business trip, while Miss Coulter 
and her mother were enjoving a sight- 
seeing tour, but it is whispered that 
the young folks had planned the occa- 
sion before leaving the city. The bride 
has always been Known as “Brownie” 
Coulter. She is a sister of Mrs. John 
V. Posey, who as Miss Belle Coulter 
was one of the reigning belles of the 
younger set before her marriage to Mr. 
Posey and her removal from the city. 
Mr. and Mrs. Seeley will return to Los 
Angeles. after their honeymoon. 


One of the most important events of 
the season will be the marriage of 
Miss Marjorie Severance, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Sibley Severance 
of San Bernardino, to Mr. Walter S. 
McPherson of Chicago, which takes 
Vlace the evening of June 10 at St. 
Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, with Bishop 
Johnson and Dean McCormack officiat- 
ing. Miss Severance is a great favor- 
ite in Los Angeles’ society and has 
passed much of her life in this city. 


riett Severance, to act as maid of hon- 
or, while Mrs. Coburn Stewart Mar- 
ston of San Diego will assist as ma- 
tron of honor. The bridesmaids will 
be Miss Florence Rowan, Miss Caro- 
lyn Trask, Miss Mary Burnham and 
Miss Louise Boyd. Mr. John MecPher- 
son will support his brother as best 
man, and the groomsmen are to be 
Messrs. Jack McFarlane, Roger Lapham, 
Roy Naftzger, John Lapham of New 
York and Reginald Johnson of Pasa- 
dena. 


Of interest to Los Angeles because 
of the prominence in this aity of the 
bridegroom’s family and the fact that 
the young people will come here to re- 
side, was the wedding Tuesday of Miss 
Hazel Nolting, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W.T. Nolting of the Bay City to Mr. 
William Stephen White, son of the late 
Senator Stephen M. White. The cere- 
mony took place in Berkeley at the 
Newman Club, at a nuptial mass pre- 
Sided over by the bride’s cousin, the 
Rev. J. J. Ford and the Rev. Thomas 
. L. O’Neill. Miss Hortense White, sis- 
ter of the groom, and Mr. Ernest Nolt- 
ing were the only attendants. The 
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bride wore her traveling suit of Copen- 
hagen blue with tailored hat, and her 
bouquet was a cluster of Dresden blos- 
soms. Miss White was also in a tail- 
ored gown in coral shades, with a large 
picture hat, and her bouquet was of 
pink sweet peas. Following a beauti- 
fully appointed wedding breakfast, Mr. 
and Mrs. White started on an auto- 
mobile honeymoon through California. 


Mrs. Joseph Maier of South Figueroa 
sireet entertained about a hundred 
guests at a luncheon and musicale 
Wednesday afternoon. The rooms were 
bright with blossoms, the halls being 
in red carnations, while the living 
room was decked in Cecile Brunners. 
The dining room was in yellow, with 
golden baskets brimming with coreop- 
sis decking the small tables, where 
places were marked with monogramed 
ecards. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Gerard, 
Mrs. Frank H. Powell and Mr. Albers 
presented a delightful program and 
Miss Genevieve Maier gave a number 
of dances. Assisting the hostess were 
Mrs. Brenton Lee Vickrey, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Hellman, Mrs. Charles McFarland, 
Mrs. Car! Leonardt, Mrs. Frank Pow- 
ell, Mrs. H. J. Woollacott, Mrs. Edward 
Bosbyshell, Mrs. Louis Lichtenberger, 
Mrs. George Lichtenberger, Mrs. Frank 
Owens, Mrs. H. F. Vollmer, Mrs. Vio- 
let Stone, Miss Clara Leonardt, Miss 
Hazel Ball, Miss Louise Forve, Miss 
Lulu Wharton, Miss Elizabeth Bishop 


and Miss Pauline Vollmer. 


| Freese and 


| 


Two hundred invitations have been 
issued by the Junior Dancing Club for 
their subscription dance, which is to 
take place Friday evening, June 27, in 
Kramer’s Hall. Patronesses for the oc- 
casion include Mrs. E. W. Britt, Mrs. 
Thomas L. Duque, Mrs. R. C. Gillis, 
Mrs. John T. Griffith, Mrs. Walter 
Hughes, Mrs. William Thomas John- 
ston, Mrs. Ross’ Kirkpatrick, Mrs. 
Richard Lacy, Mrs. Granville Mac- 
Gowan, Mrs. Hamilton Bowman Rol- 
ins, Mrs.*J» R. Scott, Mrs. Shirley C. 
Ward, Mrs. Charles Wellborn, Mrs. 
George H. Wigmore, Mrs. W. D. Wool- 
wine and Mrs. Boyle Workman. 


Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Freese and their 
daughters, Miss Marie Louise and Miss 
Kate Freese, and the former's fiance, 
Prinee Stanislaus Sulkoiwski of Aus- 
stria, have returned from a stay at 
Arrowhead Hot Springs. Formal an- 
nouncement of the engagement of Miss 
Prince Sulkoiwski was 


made early in the week. The exact 


Sees aiaked hérPsister MaSS Hare" date of the wedding has not yet been 


decided upon, but the ceremony will 
probably take place the latter part of 
June, 


Under the direction of D. F. Robert- 
son, manager of the steamship depart- 
ment of the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, Mrs. R. C. Gillis, Miss Adelaide 
Gillis and Miss Dorothy Gillis of 907 
West 28th street, will leave the latter 


| part of June for a two years’ tour of 


the world. 


Mrs. Philip Forve of 427 Westlake 
avenue was hostess at a luncheon for 
fifteen Tuesday afternoon. Dresden 
china and Dresden decorations were 
used in developing the color scheme 
and favors were little bouquets of Ce- 
cile Brunner roses, forget-me-nots, etc. 


Yesterday afternoon Mrs. George Ne- 
ville Warwick received her friends in- 
formally at the residence of her fath- 
er, Mr. Richard Dillon, of Common- 
wealth avenue, where Mr, and Mrs. 
Warwick are making their home since 
their return from their wedding trip. 


In honor of Mrs. Wiliam Thompson 
of Virginia, who is the house guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning of 
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Straight back that summer 
fashions insist upon—And he- 
cause of the easy, pliable nat- 


uralness of a Gossard— 


PReresisy an ieeresiin oar; 
mony of summer fashions and 


Gossard corsets. 


Find out how much a Gossard 


will help. 


Next week will be a good tim? 


to start—It is a special week—and every Gossard corset 


in the house is reduced a fourth—(See Sunday’s papers). 


J. W. Robimsom Co. 


Broadway and Thuira 








OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 


new at exceedingly small 


cost—by the ‘‘Cawston” Re- 


pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
318 Broadway, Los Angeles 








TOT 

317-325 2ey 

SO. BROADWAY “225340 SQ HILL STREET 
A.FUSENOT GO. 


French 
Hair Goods 


=7 HE crowning glory of a woman 
is her hair.” Our department 
is showing a large stock of 
highest-grade sterilized hair goods, 
at reasonable prices. Made from 
first quality French hair. 

Your combings made 

piece desired. 

Visit this department for 
HAIRDRESSING, 
MANICURING, 
SHAMPOOING and 
MASSAGE 





into any 


Around the World Tours 


Mr. D. F. Robertson, manager Steam- 
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CORSET SHOP 3:2". 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 


and do a general Brokerage Business 


Rentals and Insurance 


a \ 


REALTY CORPORATION 


OS ANGELES 





353 So. Hill St. 








ship Dept. Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, 308 to 310 South Broadway, has 
reduced the first class Around the 
World rates to $480.50. This is cheap- 
er than staying at home.—Adv. 


O, E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 
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West Adams street, Mrs. Sidney I. 
Wailes entertained Tuesday with a 
luncheon. A centerpiece of roses 
brightened the table and hand-painted 
cards marked places for Mr. Henry Van 
Dyke, Mrs. J. J. Meyler, Mrs. James 
Souter Porter and Miss Inez Clark. 


Mrs. Joseph Sartori and Miss Juliet 
Boileau have returned from Yosemite 
and will probably go to Balboa later 
on for the summer. Another party 
which is enjoying the wonders of the 
valley is composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lucien N. Brunswig, Miss Marguerite 
Brunswig, Mrs. Wellborn, Miss Sarah 
Clark and Mr. Walter Brunswig. Miss 
Clark’s engagement to Mr. Walter 
Brunswig was announced several 
weeks ago. 


Mrs. Wayland Trask, who is soon to 
leave for a trip abroad, was guest of 
honor at a luncheon given Tuesday by 
Mrs. John Knox Ballantine of the 
Westonia apartments. Suggestions of 
the journey were carried out in the ta- 
ble decorations, the centerpiece being 
a full-rigged ship, while the place 
ecards were steamer tags. 


Miss Helen Bushnell, a bride-elect of 
next month and Mrs. William Thomas 
Holt of Nashville, Tenn., who is the 
house guest of Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Page, shared honors at a bridge party 
given Wednesday afternoon by Mrs. 
Frank Pierce Jones and Mrs. Edgar 
Harold Dorr. 


Mrs. Edwin Parker Bremer of Van- 
couver, B. C., who hag been visiting in 
Southern California, will be the hon- 
ored guest at a reception to be given 
next Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. Fred 
Bacon and Mrs. Fred Selwyn Lang at 
the home of the former, 244 Occidental 
boulevard. 


Mrs. Lee C. Gates of Manhattan place 
presided at a luncheon Monday after- 
noon for which all the appointments 
were in white and gold, carried out in 
the floral decorations of poppies and 
coreopsis and other details. Covers 
were laid for about thirty-five guests. 


Mrs. Kate Slauson Vosburg and Mr. 
Murray Vosburg have returned from 
Yosemite Valley. Mrs. Vosburg’s elder 
son, Keith, will graduate in June from 
Oxford and will return to Los Angeles 
later in the summer. 


President and Mrs. George Finley 
Bovard will receive Friday evening, 
June 6, at the Ebell clubhouse in com- 
pliment to the senior class of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Mrs. William L. Jones, president of 
the Ebell club will entertain with a re- 
ception Wednesday afternoon, June 11, 
honoring the various committees which 
lave assisted her in the last year. 


Invitations have been issued by Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Church and Mrs. Edward 
C, Magauran for -a bridge luncheon 
Tuesday afternoon, June 10, at the 
Mount Washington hotel. 


Miss Lillian Van Dyke is enjoying a 
short stay in Mendocino county, ex- 
pecting to return the latter part of next 
week. 


At Hotel del Coronado 


Los Angelans registered at the hotel 
include Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd W. Mantin, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. F. Little, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. S Brown and Mr. Harrison Al- 
bright. 


Tuesday evening, May 27, an attrac- 
tive wedding took place at the hotel 
when Miss Edith A. Cowles, daughter 
of Admiral and Mrs. W. C. Cowles, be- 
came the bride of Lieutenant Leo Sahm, 
Chief Engineer of the South Dakota. 
The green drawing room, where the 
ceremony took place, was bowered with 
white blossoms and palms, andthe altar 
was formed of white flowers. The Rev. 
Mr. Barnes of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, officiated. The bridal gown 
was of white satin with trimming of 
Duchesse lace and silver, and the tulle 
veil was caught with orange blossoms. 
After the ceremony the guests enjoyed 
a wedding supper. 
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VACATION 


Summer Suitings 


de luxe 


George 


Goldsmith 
Maker 
of Men's 


Clothes 
625 So. Spring 


AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THD FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL CAFE 
4th & Spring 


Enters Basessent H. W. Hellman Bldg 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1918. 
Not coal lands 016252 

NOTICE is hereby given that Frederick 
W. Flint, Jr., whose post-office address 
is 205 O. T. Johnson Bidg., Los Angeles, 
California, did, on the 29th day of August, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016252, to purchase 
the SYNE, EYNWY, Section 14, Town- 
ship 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Me- 
ridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘“‘Timber 
and Stone Law,’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$400.00, the stone estimated at $240.00 and 
the land $160.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
eation and sworn statement on the 5th 
day of June, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 
Not coal lands 016848 
NOTICE is hereby given that George 8. 
Welch, whose post-office address is 212 
International Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 
California, did, on the 9th day of No- 
vember, 1912, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 016848, to 
purchase the EY%NEY, Section 22; 1% 
NW, Section 28, Township 1 South, Range 








| application, 
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‘SUGGESTIONS 


SANTA BARBARA 


The Mission City. 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


“Anyone can get well here.’—Ad- 


miral Evans. 


DEL MONTE 


With its Hotel Park, 17-mile drive. 
Polo, Golf, Tennis. 


SANTA CRUZ 


The “Atlantic City” of the West, 
with its new hotel Casa del Rey. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Exposition City. 


YOSEMITE 


One of the wonders of the world. 


THE HIGH SIERRAS 


Nature’s Playground. 


SHASTA SPRINGS and 
SHASTA RESORTS 


Pleasure places set amid wild crags. 


KLAMATH LAKE 


The Land of Pine and Fir and Big 
Game. 


CRATER LAKE 


The Sportsman’s Paradise. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST and 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


The Land that Lures. 


LAKE TAHOE 


Anything from “Roughing it” to lux- 
ury. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 4th day of June, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


WU. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1918. 
Not coal lands 016159 

NOTICE is hereby given that Melakie 
E. Shedoudy, whose post-office address is 
22965 Normandie ave, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 12th day of August, 
1912. file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016159, to purchase 
the NYNW% (Lot 1, NE4ZNW%), Section 
19, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 5. 
B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘“"Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$901.15, the stone estimated at $100.58, and 
the land $100.57; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
eation and sworn statement on the 4th 
day of June, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filling a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 








“Wonderland,” where Geysers Gush 
SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 
Phones Main 8322 10171 
Station Fifth and Central Ave. 


Professional and Business Directory 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL Cc. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 








JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 614 S, Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F8037 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. Ss. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 

Not coal lands 015809 

NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
A. Off, whose post-office address is 228 
Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 19th day of June, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015809, to purchase the SEY%SEY, Sec- 
tion 3, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, _ 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the Jand and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 


$50.00 and the land $50.00; that said ap- 
‘plicant will offer final proof in support 


of his application and sworn statement 
on the 3rd day of June, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
tne entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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By Caroline Reynolds 


ity, the power of hypnosis and mental 
suggestion were wont to arouse ridicule 
and elicit from the layman the one ex- 
pressive exclamation, “Rot!” But to- 
day, with the recognition of the sixth 
sense and the study of the wonders of 
the human mind and spirit—a store- 
house into which even the most skillful 
scientists have barely penetrated—the 
world is in a receptive, if not aeceptive 
frame of mind, paying the tribute of 
lending its ear and its interest without 
an accompanying sneer, 

With his usual subtle skill of sound- 
ing the public’s wants, of Knowing be- 
fore its conscious mind asserts itself 


what is the next step in the world’s. 


dramatic progress, David Belasco tried 
an interesting experiment by putting 
on “The Case of Becky,’ by Edward 
Locke. The foundation of the play is a 
real case, developed in the famous in- 
stitution of Dr. J. Morton Prince. In 
the play, Dorothy Stone, sweet, virginal, 
tender, develops a second personality 
which she calls Becky, a harum-scarum 
creature of pagan soul and wild desires, 
a wilful, alluring thing worshipping at 
the shrine of bright colors and answer- 
ing to the call of the outdoors. She is 
employed as companion to a Mrs. Ar- 
nold, whose son, John, has succumbed 
to her charm—the personality of Doro- 
thy. Her past life is a secret which she 
refyses to reveal. When her illness 
comes, through Mrs. Arnold’s interest 
she is put under the care of Dr. Emer- 
son, whose life work lies in such cases 
of mental stress. Emerson is q man 
With a tragic history. His young wife 
has been lured away by the machina- 
tions of a professional hypnotist who 
has her perfectly under control, and his 
long search for her has ended only in 
the finding of her body. Dorothy en- 
dears herself to the doctor; even 
Becky’s naughty ways hold the key to 
his heart. He is bending his best ef- 
forts toward saving her, when a pro- 


fessional hypnotist complicates matters | 


by claiming to be her father, and prov- 
ing his control over her. The gir] con- 
fesses that he has posed ag her father, 
that she ran away to escape his experi- 
ments and his loathed attentions, 
which, she declares, contradict his 
claim of parenthood. The Becky self 
Doctor Emerson kills through hypnosis, 
and then in a tensely interesting scene 
he robs Balzamo of his hypnotic power 
and receives the astounding news that 
Balzamo was his wife’s betrayer and 
that Dorothy is Emerson’s own child. 

This igs but a, mere sketch of the real 
drama. The situations gre builded with 
the idea of catching the public interest, 
Which they undoubtedly do. That the 
Stress of thought may not be too great, 
there is a goodly store of humor, two 
pretty love tales, and a most appealing 
theme of the love between the doctor 
and his child. Otherwise, the play is 
much like witnessing a surgical opera- 
tion, but it suggests the things that 
may rule the world tomorrow or the 
ex Cece y, 

Naturally, the name of David Belasco 
insures a scenic production perfect in 
detail. The doctor's study is more than 
a stage setting, it is a mellowed, human 
room, in which living people have ex- 
isted. The laboratory, with its inter- 
esting paraphernalia and accessories, 
almost distracts the mind from the 
play. The histrionic side is no less per- 
fect. The demands that the Dorothy- 
Becky role makes upon Frances Starr 
are tremendous, and her handling of it 
is a surprise. She has always been a 
Personality, but now she has arrived. 
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Her differentiation between the char- 


It has not been a great number of. 
years since the facts of dual personal- | 


acters is subtle, even the lines of her 
face seeming to change. The Becky 
girl is a captivating creature in spite of 


| her wild moods, and the Dorothy just 
| aS fascinating in spite of its antithesis. | 
| It is an exhausting part and one which 


Miss Starr makes perfect. Nor has 
there ever been a more natural char- 
acterization than that given by Albert 
Bruning to the part of Dr. Emerson. 
The suggestion of acting never ob- 
trudes, the personality of the actor nev- 
er enters the mind; Dr. Emerson is as 
real as though he lived next door. 


and Eugene O’Brien as young Arnold 


Miss Lydia Barry, Orpheum 





and Harry C. Browne as Dr. Emerson’s 
assistant prove their value. One or two 
minor characters are excellently ren- 
dered, 


“Diplomacy” at the Morosco 
What might have been a most inter- 


esting occasion has been spoiled at the | 


Morosco theater this week by inade- 
quate playing and miscast players. Re- 
vivals of old plays appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the memory; we are prone 
to remember our old favorites as hav- 
ing been perfectly played, just as we 


The | 
| Balzamo of Charles Dalton is capital, 








| 
calculation becomes a lost art when 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Non-Speculative Investments 


The MORTGAGE GUARANTEE COMPANY, located in 
its new building at 624 South Spring Street, offers to the 
public First Mortgages on real estate with principal and in- 


terest guaranteed. 





Also Guaranteed First Mortgage Certificates drawing 
6 per cent, with interest payable semi-annually. 


The above securities are safe, reliable and free from 





problems to sole. 





any speculative feature whatever. 


We are always ready 


and willing to advise with customers who have investment 


Capital, Fully Paid, $1,000,000. 


624 South Spring St., Los Angeles 


Phones: Home 6061 1—Main 6867. 





remember our childhood’s cookies as 
having been the most. deliciously 
browned and sugared in all the world. 
Therefore in reviving an old play the 
most careful attention should be paid 
to the fitness of the individual for the 
role assigned, and this seems to have 
been overlooked in the casting of 
“Diplomacy,” one of Victorien Sardou’s 
dramas and one of the most successful 
plays of its type. Naturally, it seems a 
little old-fashioned today, even though 
most of the asides and other trickery 
have been lopped off, but there is en- 
ough of interest to provide a welcome 
change in the theatrical menu were the 
drama given proper production. There 





are three parts which shine brilliantly | 


from the incompetency of their fellows 
—the Countess Zicka of Florence Reed, 
the Orloff of Thomas Maclarnie and 
the Beauclere of Harrison Hunter. 
Were the success of the play dependent 
upon these three it would be striking, 
but, alas, they are merely complements 


| to other characters which are handled 
‘without imagination and without skill. 
| Florence Reed gives Zicka a new cre- 


ation; not the hardened diplomatist so 
many actresses have made her, but the 
clever, keen woman whose educated 


love enters, the hopeless, scorned love 
that turns her into a fury, alheit a fury 
who has not lost all her womanliness. 
With subtle nuances Miss Reed lends 
a perfect illusion with her slight trace 
of accent, her vivid face, her sinuous 
body; she suggests rather than dia- 
grams, which is real art. Harrison 
Hunter retrieves one or two apparently 
| hopeless situations by sheer force of 
personality and by his suitability to his 
role of the clear-headed diplomat, while 
Thomas MacLarnie does tremendously 
good work as the Russian exile. The 
work of William Desmond as Captain 
Beauclere is so bad that it were kinder 
to spare criticism, and Malcolm Wil- 
liams plays Baron Stein as obviously 
as if he were essaying a colored wait- 
er. It is not Grace Valentine’s fault 


! 





THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Her Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts wili be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


tl 
PURITAS 
DISTILLED 


WATER 


UST pure water—soft, spark- 
ling, refreshing, scientifically 
distilled, thoroughly aerated, 


J 


carefully bottled. 5 gallons 40c, 
within the old city boundary lines 
—a trifle more delivered farther 
out. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Co. 


Home 10053 


Phones. rain e191 
RS 


Your friends stand waiting 
at your elbow when you use 


THE HOMEPHONE 


No waits, no wrong connec- 
tions and absolute privacy. 
Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

716 So. Olive St. 
Contract Dept. F-98 
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© the role of Droa is lost in her 
hands. She is in no way fitted to as- 
sume the part, considering which han- 
dicap she does amazingly well with it. 
Charles Ruggles has a small role, but 
the audiences like him. By the way, is 
it customary for English gentlemen to 
put their arms about the waists of the 
fair damsels to whom they have just 
been introduced? Nearly every Morosco 
actor was guilty of this breach of good 
form at the Sunday performance. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


Several years ago the country was 
stirred by the newspaper tales of the 
old man, convicted of a crime of which 
he was guiltless, whose innocence was 
discovered after twenty years in prison, 
and whose release found him helpless, 
broken in spirit, with no home but the 
penitentiary. The simplicity of the 
newspaper tale carried its own message 
of the perverted “justice” that our law 
occasionally deals out. It is this inci- 
dent that Edgar James has used in his 
playlet, “Justice,” which Julius Steger 
and his company are presenting at the 
Orpheum. But where the newspaper 
story brought up a vivid picture of the 
old man and his terrible fate, James’s 
sentimentality, which becomes almost 
maudlin at times, robs the theme of its 
primal strength. This same fault is to 
be found with Julius Steger. In the 
quieter moments, as the broken, gray 
old man, his eppeal is infinitely pathet- 
ic, but he used his voice like a pipe 
organ and lets his emotions run riot 
when he attempts to become impres- 
sive. The playwright has failed to give 
Mr. Steger all the opportunity that the 
theme suggests. Animal acts are aS a 
rule rather spiritliess entertainments for 
the adult mind, but the Teschow cats 
are unusually well trained and their 
feats are fairly novel. The Arnaut 
Brothers, European clowns, are the best 
we have had here. Not only are they 
excellent tumblers, but they play the 
violin in the course of their feats, and 
their bird duet is the funniest thing on 
the bill——on many bills. A character 
study of ar old soldier worthy a place 
in “legitimate” drama is found in the 
Foster Ball and Ford West turn, “Since 
the Days of ’61,’” with both humor and 
pathos in it. The Whirlwind Arabs are 
favorites here for their feats of skill 
and strength. Harry B. Lester improves 
on acquaintance, and other holdovers 
are the Old Soldier Fiddlers and the 
magic window. Motion pictures are 
also billed, and are, still talking. 


Offerings Next Week 


One of the big events of the season 
‘will be the production at the Majestic 
next week of Henry W. Savage’s spec- 
tacular “Everywoman,’” which is a 
combination of drama, opera and musi- 
cal comedy, with lavish scenic and cos- 
tuming effects. “Everywoman’” has 
become familiar to Los Angelans 
through the magazines and the bur- 
leqgue performances. The play was 
suggested to the author, the late Wal- 
ter Browne, by the ancient morality 
play, “Everyman,’ which the Ben 
Greet players have made so well 
known. There is none of the morbid, 
gloomy morality in “Everywoman” that 
marked the old play, its development 
having a delightful humor and satire 
as well as the more serious side, The 
production is a large one, representing 
a cash outlay of more than $60,000. 
The company includes many members 
of the original cast, including H. Coo- 
per Cliffe, who created the role of No- 
body. Adele Blood, who has the revu- 
tation of being one of the most beau- 
tiful women of the state, hus the title 
role. 


This is the last week of Florence 
Reed and Malcolm Williams at the Mo- 
rosco, these two New York players 
closing their engagement Saturday 
night in “Diplomacy.” Sunday after- 
noon the Morosco organization will of- 
fer an elaborate revival of J. M. Bar- 
rie’s famous fantasy, “The Admirable 
Crichton,” in which William Gillette 
scored such a big hit a few years ago. 
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William Desmond will have the part 
of Crichton, the butler, who is cast 
away with his employer’s family on a 
desert island, and who proves himself 
the real man of the party, while Fran- 
ees Ring will return to the Morosco 
stage temporarily in the chief femi- 
nine role. There are many opportu- 
nities in ‘“‘The Admirable Crichton” for 
the Morosco players, all of whom will 
be seen in the cast. 


William C. DeMille’s sensational play 
of romance and politics, “The Woman,” 
will end its run at the Burbank Satur- 
dav evening, and Sunday afternoon 
there will oceur the first presentation 
in the entire west of Frederic Chapin’s 
recent farcical success, “C. O. D.,” an 
American farce with its scenes laid in 
the Catskill mountains, the story being 
built around the adventures of three 
couples passing their summer there. 
It is farce of the fastest sort from start 
to finish and bears the reputation of 
being one of the funniest plays that 
have recently come to the American 
stage, and made a big hit in New York 
last season. The Burbank company 
will find itself congenially cast in “‘C. 
O. D.,”’ and the farce is expected to 
prove an unusually popular offering. 


Lydia Barry, the singing girl, and 
Don, the talking dog, share honors as 
topliners in the new Orpheum bill 
opening Monday matinee. Lydia Barry 
is best remembered as one of the 
quartette which included George Felix 
and the two younger Barry girls. She 
has a native wit, a number of new 
and exclusive songs and a series of 
sensational gowns, so that her act 
should be above the ordinary. Don, the 
talking dog, is presented by Mme. Ha- 
berlein, his trainer, and introduced by 
Loney Haskell. Don speaks German 
only, and has a vocabulary of about a 
dozen words, and it is said that any- 
one familiar with the German tongue 
ean recognize his words. He has been 
studied by eminent savants and has 
been pronounced genuine. The new 
sketch will be “Billy’s Tombstones,” 
offered by Edgar Atchison-Ely. In its 
three-act form this farce was a big 
success, and in its condensation it is 
said to be even funnier. The Curzon 
sisters have new features for their 
butterfly dances in midair. Another re- 
turn favorite is big Ben Linn, the 
heavy weight tenor of the “Piano- 
phiends,”’ with new songs and stories. 
Julius Steger and his company in 








“Justice,” Teschow’s cats and the Ar- | 


naut brothers will remain, with new 
motion pictures and orchestral fea- 
tures. A week later come Jessie Bus- 
ley in “Miss 318,’ Laddie Cliff and the 
collie ballet. 


Owing to the difficulties of preparing 
the play in the short time they had al- 
lowed, the Playgoers’ Society has in- 
definitely postponed its presentation 
of Cosmo Hamilton’s “The Blindness 
of Virtue,’ which was announced for 
June 4. 


There are many world famous names 
in the list of attractions scheduled for 


the Philharmonic Course next Season. | 
In the singers are to be found Gerald- | 


ine Farrar, dramatic soprano, Mme. 
Nellie Melba, lyric soprano, Mme, Ern- 
estine Schumann-Heink, contralto; 
John McCormack, the tenor; 
Alda, soprano; Clara Butt, the Eng- 
lish contralto; Julia Culp, the Dutch 
lieder singer; Kennerley Rumford, 
baritone; Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
Putnam Griswold, basso, and Charles 
Clark, baritone. In the instrumental- 
ists are Jean Girardy and Guita Casini, 
‘cellists, and in the violinists Jan Ku- 
belik, technician; Fritz Kreisler, the 
vibrant, and Mischa Elman, the poet, 
With Kathleen Parlow and Francis Mc- 
Millan adding to the list. The Flonzaley 
Quartet has the chamber music, and in 
the pianists will be Ignace Paderewski, 
Harold Bauer, Frank LaForge, Wil- 
helm Bachus, Mme. Teresa Carreno, 
and Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. An 
unusually attractive feature will be 
Anna Pavlowa and her company of 
dancers. 


Frances | 





HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE Oliver Morosco, Manager 


ONE WEEK ONLY, BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, JUNE 2 
Henry W. Savage’s spectacular production of the famous modern morality 
drama. 


“EVERY WOMAN” 


MOROSCO ToAEATIEIR Seventh and Eighth 


BEGINNING SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 1 
The Moroseo company will present William Gillette’s famous success 


“The | 
Admurable Cricltom” 


Nights 25ec, 50 and 75 cents. First 9 rows $1.00. 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


Matinees 25, 35 and 50 cents. 


Main Street. 
Near Sazth. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


BEGINNING SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 1 


The Burbank stock company will offer for the first time west of New York, 
Frederic Chapin’s recent Metropolitan farcical success 
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Nights 25c, 50c and 75e. Matinees, 25c and 50c. 
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Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. THe STANDARD 
Home 10477. Main 977 ORPHEUM TAEATEMR OF VAUDEVILLE 
AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, JUNE 2 
LYDIA BARRY DON, THE TALKING DOG 
Series of Song Studies The Canine Phenomenon 
BHDGAR ATCHISON-ELY & CO. CURZON SISTERS 
*“Billy’s Tombstones’’ Human Butterflies 
Thomas A. Eidison’s Latest and Greatest TALKING MOTION PICTURES 
BEN LINN. TESCHOW’'S CATS 
Late of ‘‘Pianophiends’”’ Feline Entertainers 
JULIUS STHEGER & CO. ARNAUD BROS. 
in ‘‘Justice’’ French Clowns 
Symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c: Boxes $1. Matinee at 2 Daily, 10-25-50¢; Boxes T5c. 
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TOOL MARA CFGISTEREO 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Secured by Los Angeles Real Estate 
Paying 6% to 7% Interest 


First mortgages. Security two or more, to one. For 
instance on a mortgage of $1500, the property will 
appraise from $3000 to $3750, sometimes even greater. 


In every case vou have our Guarantee as to suffi- 
ciency of mortgage, together with payment of inter- 
est, paid twice a year. 

These mortgages are supplied. through the con- 
venience of “Mortgage Notes” in fractions of $100, 
$200, $500, $1000 or as most convenient for you to 
handle. ‘They are strictly first lien. Mortgage is 
held by The Title Insurance and Trust Company as 
Trustee who certify to the issuance of these notes— 
the notes of the original mortgagor. 

Here is absolutely safe mortgage investment with 
all of the frills, expense, trouble, ete., eliminated. 

Let us tell you more about them. 


Prome Builders General Agency 


Selling Agents for Home Builders” 


129 SouTH BRoaDpway Los ANGELES 
(Ground Floor Mason Opera House) 
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this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 015927, to purchase the NE% 
SW, Section 11, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 


ry which place he was then engaged in | 
NY. placer mining. Lorin Jenks, aforemen- | 
NY tioned, had the first government hay 
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Geronimo and his crowd, after their 
return to San Carlos reservation, ex- 
hibited in various ways their dissatis- 
faction and General Miles conceived 
the idea of putting an end to further 
intrigues of the old rogue by separ- 
ating him from the beloved environs of 
his fathers. As a consequence in the 
latter 80’s the war department deport- 
ed Natchez, Geronimo and their bands 
to Florida. It has been reported that 
the Indians have from the first been 
dissatisfied with their home in the 
“Land of Flowers,’ and were ever 
clamoring to be returned to their fav- 
orite haunts in Southeastern Arizona. 
In this respect they had many warm 
supporters in the east. The mission- 
aries had made good headway with the 
tribe and it was reported that Gero- 
nimo had accepted the Christian faith 
and had been baptized, therefore, he 
was a different savage, a new Gero- 


nimo, his friends argued, and—returned | 


to the scenes of his future escapades, 
that another world’s wonder would be 
recorded. These benighted friends be- 
lieved that if their pet convert could 
be returned to his old home armed with 
a hymn book and New Testament (in 
place of his aecustomed needlegun and 
Colt’s navy revolver), that by his “new 
light” he would quicken the denizens 
of the community to a recognition of 
“the brotherly love” rule and that his 
evangelistic paens reverberating 
throughout the fertile valley of San 
Simeon echoing to the prospector on 
the bleak Sierra Madras would create 
such an “uplift” of souls that could 
Only be anticipated by the invasion of 
that country by such gospel sharps as 
sam Jones or the famous Billy Sun- 
day. 
* * + 

It is needless to say that the denizen 
of Southeastern Arizona took little 
stock in this “up-lift’” of souls program 
of Geronimo and his friends. They had 
witnesed enough uplifting of scalps in 
days long past, but still fresh in mem- 
ory, by this new apostle, and for every 
article appearing in print threatening 
his return, the citizen forthwith pro- 
ceeded to inspect his Winchester and 
add another box of cartridges to his 
ammunition chest. Petitions and tele- 
grams in protest would be filed with 
Arizona’s representative in congress, 
and let it be said to the credit of who 
ever it chanced to be (for there have 
been several in the last twenty-six years 
of the Chiricahuas’ banishment) that he 
would at the first opportunity entertain 
the House with an informal war dance 
accompanied by sufficient “whoops” 
that served temporarily to disconcert 
the petitioners of Geronimo, but it 
would be only for a little while when they 
would be before congress again. Sen- 
ator Mark Smith is “heap big injun” at 
this business and has made more anti- 
Geronimo speeches than any other 
man. In fact, he has been in congress 
about as many years as Geronimo had 
been in Florida, and may be largely 
responsible for the wily oJd stnner's 
death—for Geronimo gave up _ the 
ghost about two years ago. It just 
seemed that Geronimo couldn’t live and 
know that Smith once or twice a year 
was doing a “song and dance” against 
him. 

* * * 

When Geronimo and his people were 
moved to Florida there were a few 
Chiricahuas who were not on time at 
the train. There were fewer than a 
dozen young bucks under the leader- 
ship of the “Kid,” who had taken to 
ihe mountains. The “Kid” was a son- 
in-law of Geronimo, but as he was a 
polygamist—having four squaws—he 
may also have been related by “blanket 
and pony exchange” to three other 
chiefs. Be that as it may, this par- 
ticular “Kid” was a prodigy. For years 
he harassed Southeastern Arizona and 
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t 
over the border in Mexico and at one 
time it is asserted that the United 
States and Mexico had 5000 troops in 
the field looking for him, but still he 
‘luded capture. He operated until the 
30’s, when he just dropped out. If he 
and his few followers were ever 
‘wiped” out by any of the detach- 
ments of troops under Gen. Miles the 
public was never made the wiser, In 
fact, many people in Arizona believe 
the “Kid” was the greater strategist 
of the two, and after leading the sol- 
diers for years in the merry game of 
“tag,” quit the field in disgust and 
joined the Yaquis in Mexico. 

i * * 


Whether it was his failure to capture 


the “Kid’’ with the United States army | 


engaged in the chase or the successful 
shipping out of the country of the un- 
armed Geronimo and tribe or the su- 
perceding of Gen. Crook, that caused 
the citizens of Prescott to recognize 
the military merits of General Miles, 
probably will never be Known. It was 
in this epoch that the citizens of Pres- 
cott (then not numerous) concluded 
they would pay their respects to Gen. 
Miles, and after having fashioned a2 
huge saber and scabbard out of tin, 
proceeded, en masse, to the headquar- 
ters of the general, when he was called 
to the door and in as good qa “spiel” 
as the spokesman could make in the 
circumstances, presented the bright, 
shining emblem of a soldier’s pride. If 
the general made proper acknowledg- 
ment it has never been recorded, but 
it has been stated that he took the 
saber and returned inside slamming the 
door behind him in such q manner 
that suggested that the interview was 
ended. The abandonment of Fort 
Whipple for the greater portion of the 
twenty years following 1890 was at- 
tributed by many to the tin sword in- 
cident, but as General Miles has never 
said so, to our knowledge, leaves it a 


matter of conjecture. 
% * * 


Having been switched over to Gero- | 


nimo in the preceding paper it was 
necessary to carry the incidents per- 
taining to him to a conclusion. Having 
done which I will return to our little 
band of pioneers on Granite Creek. In 
the spring of 1864, Prescott began to 
present the appearance of a frontier 
settlement. Stragglinge along ‘both 
banks of the creek were ten or twelve 
log-houses, mostly containing but one 
room and there were numerous little 
“shacks” constructed of poles and can- 
vas. The Prescott of today has but 
two pioneer buildings left—old ‘Fort 
Misery,” in Goose Flat, and the old 
“Fleury building,” which fronts on 
West Gurley street about a block west 
of the steel bridge that spans Granite 
Creek. The following story of this 
historic structure is from the pen of 
Mr. A. F. Banta, one of the oldest pio- 
neers and founder and editor of the 
Pick and Drill, a mining weekly pub- 
lished in Prescott in the early 90’s. Mr. 
Banta says: “Joseph W. Dougherty is 
having a windmill and tank put up on 
what is now called the old Fleury prop- 
erty on the west side of Granite Creek. 
The editor of the Pick and Drill was 
here when that house was built in 1864, 
The building was a most pretentious 
one—comparatively speaking——in those 
days, and was erected for Governor 
John M. Goodwin and Mr. Lorin Jenks 
did the work by contract. In this 
building resided Governor Goodwin, 
Secretary R. C. McCormick, Clerk 
Henry W. Fleury, Chief Justice Tur- 
ner, Associate Justice Allyn, and last 
and perhaps least, the writer, during 
the several times he was employed in 
sticking type on the Arizona Miner. 

“Dick” McCormick. did the editorial 
work on the Miner, and the late John 
Hf. Marion, founder of the Prescott 
Morning Courier, occasionally sent in 
a communication from Big Bug, at 








contract for Fort Whipple, after that 
fort had been moved up to its present 
location. John H. Behan, “Poker” 
Johnson, James S. Giles—the last 
named was elected to the first legis- 
lative assembly while cutting hay with 
a hoe below the Point of Rocks—Henry 
Hensen, the writer, and several Sonora 
Mexicans were in this hay camp. Char- 
ley Beach and Bob Postle did the haul- 
ing of the hay from there to the fort. 
The Apache ‘devils’ were pretty nu- 
merous in those days, and the writer 
was chosen by “Poker” Johnson, who 
had a sub-contract from Mr. Jenks, to 
act as scout, lookout, hunter, ete., etc., 
for the camp. It was while in this 
camp, the Ehles first came into the 


| country and camped in the flat two or 


three hundred yards below our hay 
camp. Those rocks were full of blood- 
thirsty Apaches, and one’s life was 
not safe a moment at any time, At 
every opportunity, when one or vour 
party strayed away from our camp a 
half a mile or even less, he was sure to 
be jumped by the “reds,’’ and then it 
was simply a game of “hide-and-seek” 
among the rocks—the white man did 
the hiding and the Apaches the seek- 
ing. “Ratty old days those, and few 
are now left who passed through them.” 
os *# K 

But not to the men alone belong the 
honor and credit of hewing out a foot- 
hold for Arizona’s present civilization. 
Woman was there with her gentle in- 
fluence, and who can say how much the 
Prescott of today and the state at large 
owe to those noble Spartan wives and 
mothers, who, hand in hand with hus- 
bands and sons, cheerfully and uncom- 
plainingly endured the hardships, pri- 
vations and dangers of those strenuous 
times. Within a year following the 
advent of the Walker party several 
families had braved the perilous over- 
land journey and had installed them- 
selves on Granite Creek. The first to 
arrive was that of Julius Sanders in 
March, 1863. With him were his wife, 
daughter, Mary, and sons, Tom, Peter 
and Irvine and two brothers of the 
name of Calkins, Later in the year 
came J. H. Ehle, wife and five daugh- 
ters; Daniel Stevens, wife, son and 
three daughters; Captain Lieb and 
wife; T. M. Alexander, wife, three sons 
and three daughters; Louis :A. Stevens 
and wife; John Simmons, wife, two 
sons and daughter; T. M. Buckman, 
wife, three sons and daughter, and J. P. 
Osborne, wife, three sons and four 
daughters. Mrs. R. CG. McCormick 
joined her husband in the fall of that 
year. Thus it will be seen that at the 
close of 1864 the town of Prescott could 
boast of twenty-eight of the gentler 
sex. Nearly all of these _ pioneer 
daughters of Yavapai were happily 
married within q few years after their 
arrival and many of them are still liv- 
ing in the county and are respected 
mothers and grandmothers of families. 
Nor are instances wanting in the his- 
tory of those days when more than one 
of those brave wives and mothers were 
called upon by circumstances to take 
up arms in defense of their firesides 
in the absence of their husbands. How 
Mrs. Sam Miller ‘stood off” the 
Apaches and saved her husband’s cat- 
tle will be told in another chapter. Old 
timers still relate with pride how Mrs. 
Louis A. Stevens, whose home was 
just outside the town limits, dis- 
patched a boy to her husband who was 
sitting as a4 member of the legislature, 
to send her over more ammunition, 
as from the number of Indians she 
could see skulking among the rocks she 
felt certain they were about to attack 
the place. It did not appear to occur 
to this brave woman that it was nec- 
essary for her husband to come and 
protect her. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22 1918, 

Not coal lands 015927 
NOTICE is hereby given that Hubert 
R. Holland, whose post-office address is 
eare Elks’ Club, Los Angeles, California, 


did, on the 5th day of July, 1912, file in | 





thereori, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and aets amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
al such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $60.00 and the land $40.00; that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the 5th day of June, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by. 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
016708. Not coal lands. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(April 28, 1913) 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guy Coch- 
ran, whose post-office address is 515 Pa- 
cific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 24th day of October, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 016708, to purchase the WNW, NY 
SwW%, Section 14, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and the land $160.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 18th day of July, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver. U. S. 

Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any lime before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 

Not coal lands 015077 

NOTICE is hereby given that Thomas 
O’Leary, whose post-office address is 336 
W. 2ist street, Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 19th day of March, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No, 015077, te purchase the N%&% 
SH%4, Section 28, Township 1 South, Range 
1s West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $200.00, the stone 
estimated at $100.00 and the land $100.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 8rd day of June, 1918, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. §. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con. 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
tie entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 
Not coal tands 016441 

NOTICE is hereby given that Maurice 
M. Armstrong, whose post-office address 
is 1708 Fletcher ave., South Pasadena, 
Cal., did, on the 24th day of September, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016441, to purchase 
the SWY%NEY%, WYSE, Section 14, Town- 
ship 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. Me- 
ridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Suant to such application, the land and 
Stone thereon have been appraised at 
$300.00, the stone estimated at $150.00 and 
the land $150.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 4th 
day of June, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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‘Webs ess 


are a never-disappointing 


subject for study, and what people are 
more interesting than the Italians? So 
eager are we to hear agbout them that 
we read many things that are far from 
true, and are led to call Italy the land 
of dreams, forgetting that the Italians 


are a real, human people. Maurice 
Hewlett in his “Little Novels of Italy” 
has fascinated us with the beauty of a 
country which is for us still mediaeval. 
Baron Corvo in that wonderful volume 
“In His Own Image,’ has made us feel 
the sun and blue sky and childishness 
of a land of romance. But however 
delightful these men are they are not 
wisely to be taken as authorities on 
modern Italy. It is in opposition to 
them and to the attitude of the senti- 
mental traveler that Marinetti and his 
fellow futurists have impatiently cried, 
“Destroy our old buildings, burn our 
libraries, rip up the canvases of an- 
cient art, and see the beauty of the 
present.” And 
Italy as a modern nation 
Richard Bagot has written 
ians of Today.” 

Mr. Bagot is well fitted to talk on 
his subject. He has lived with the 
Italians during a large part of the last 
twenty-five years, and has learned to 
know and to love them as his adopted 
people. He has written several novels 
ang a recent study that has been wide- 
ly read, “My Italian Year.’ The prin- 
cipal aim of this new hook is to de- 
fend the Italians against the calum- 
nies that have been hurled at them 
in the course of the recent Italo-Turk- 
ish war. The argument is convincing 
in spite of a fondness’ for Italy so 
marked as to be nearly strong enough 
to outweigh cool judgment. Mr. Bagot 
makes a clear case, however, by quot- 
ing authority and reports, and leads us 
to feel that Italy was the aggrieved 
party. That she underwent unspeak- 
able barbarities at the hands of Arabs 
and Turks should excuse appearance Of 
harshness among her men of war. 

But the great interest of the book 
lies in its description, not of the sol- 
diers at war, but of the people at home. 
Of greatest concern to the student of 
history are the chapters on the lack 
of harmony between Vatican and gov- 
ernment, and the exposition of the at- 
titude of the people toward the church. 


that Mr. 
his “Ital- 


The most pleasing chapters are those | 
' have 


on the life of the people; nobles, pro- 
fessional men. artisans are discussed 
with insight and sympathy; but it is 
the peasants that he loves best, and of 
them most of all the Tuscans. Peas- 
ants, hardworking, polite, contented 
without being stolid; clean and sober, 
not children, but men. Men happy in 
drinking true wine, not the thin adul- 
terated chianti of the hotels; men who 
(marvel of marvels!) are as fond of 
poetry as the Neapolitans are of song. 

The book is as well for those who 
have been in Italy as for those who 
hope to go; and are not all men divid- 
ed into these two classes? Then there 
is added to the evident sympathy and 
justice in the book a fine style in ex- 
pression—prize now seldom to be 
found! Two traits in the author’s per- 
sonality lend added charm. to the 
whole: One is Mr. Bagot’s righteous 
anger against his English countrymen 
for having despised and misconstrued 
his Italy, an anger causing him to re- 
taliate sharply; the other is an uncon- 
cealed dislike of socialism and an at- 
titude of suspicion toward democracy. 
That is to say the author has written 
himself into his book and thereby has 


~ 
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it is in vindication of | 








' en further publication. 


(‘Italians of To- 
EF. G. Browne 
CK. all 


made a good book. 
day,” by Richard Bagot. 
«< oa: 


“The Creeping Tides” 


As melodramatic as those old-fash- 
ioned plays where Virtue suffers in 
silence until the last act, when it is 
rewarded by being clasped in loving 
arms, is “The Creeping Tides,’ a book 
by an unknown author, Kate Jordan. 
There is one thing to be said for the 
story—it makes no pretenses at being 
anything else than a simple narration 
of the adventures of imaginary people. 
There re no attempts at psychology; 
no sex discussiong, no muckraking, 
and even though its heroine is an ex- 
eonvict and its hero a man living un- 


‘der a stain, there is no discussion of 


the injustice of modern justice or 
thrusts at the government. Which re- 
deems the book from being unworthy, 
for it is as moral as a “Little Elsie” 
tale without having the moral blazened 
forth, and it probably will interest a 
wide class of readers. (“The Creeping 
Tides,” by Kate Jordan, Little, Brown 
& Co.) 


“Out of the Depths” 


It is not always safe to use the vil- 
lain of one novel as the hero of an- 
other, especially if in the first book 
his banalities were pitted against the 
overwhelming strength of a bigger 
man. This is a mistake Robert Ames 
Bennet has made in his last novel, “Out 
of the Depths.”  Bennet’s preceding 
story, which had to do largely with the 
same act of characters, was “Out of 
the Primitive,” a rattling good tale of 
adventure and love, and the victory of 
a man over himself. In “Out of the 
Depths,’ Bennet has taken the weak- 
ling of his first novel, Lafavette Ash- 
ton, and reclaimed him, or rather ar- 
ranged circumstances so that he re- 
claims himself. But the regeneration 
of Ashton does not ring true. The con- 
diments of Mr. Bennet’s latest story 
are not skillfully mixed, his mysteries 
being obvious and the attitude of his 
characters being absurdly blind. The 
best part of the tale is the slight in- 
sight it gives into reclamation work. 
(“Out of the Depths,” by Robert Ames 
Bennet. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


Magazines For June 

Two serials of unusual power are 
running in Scribner’s, both of which 
important installments in the 
June issue. John Galsworthy’s new 
novel, “The Dark Flower,’ and Edith 
Wharton’s “The Custom of the Coun- 
try’ cover a wide novelistic’ scope. 
Short stories are “Mrs. Van Anden 
Sings,’ by Mary Synon and “The Eth- 
ics of the Profession,” by Gerald Chit- 
tenden, Henry Cabot Lodge continues 
his papers on his early memories, and 
Charles Eliot Norton’s letters are giv- 
C. L. Freeston 
has an article on “New Passes in Ty- 
rol” and Ernest Peixotto telis of “The 
Lands of the Incas,’ and there are 
poems, discussions, etc., to complete 
the number. 


Notes From Bookland 

Wolliam @. “Castle  Jr.s “Hawaii, 
Past and Present,’ Dodd, Mead & Co., is 
said to be comprehensive, authoritative 
and well written; it tells all the ordi- 
nary reader cares to know about the 
history and present state of the Ha- 
waiian Island, and gives an exellent 
survey of their remarkable natural 
beauty. The author knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly, declares a reviewer in 
the New York Times, being the son of 








Moore’s Non-Leakable Pens 


Don't Spill Ink, so why 
should we spill any here 


to tell about them 
THEY ARE FOR SALE AT 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH CO. 


Booksellers 


252 South Spring Street 


-— 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


A CERTAIN NICE MAN 


Came into The Bookshop and we showed him a copy of Tennyson’s Maud. 


When we turned to the last page he took off his hat. 
On the last page was the COLOPHON—“PRINTED BY WIL- 


for that. 


We rather liked him 


LIAM MORRIS AT THE KELMSCOTT PRESS, HAMMERSMITH, ETC.” 


He had never seen a real live William Morris book before. 


Have you? You 


can—and buy it, too, for a paltry Twenty Dollars at 


Books 
Bought 


\ 


one who, he says, has been a lifelons 
friend of the Hawaiian people and 
“foremost among those who have lab- 
ored for the upbuilding of the islands.” 
He speaks admiringly of Hawaiian life 
and civilization. He says that every 
American interested in the achieve- 
ments of his country should see Ha- 
waii, since in that youngest American 
territory there is, in his opinion, a more 
impressive manifestation than can be 
found anywhere else of the assimila- 
tion and uplifting power of the best 
American traditions. 


Lord Rosebery and Sir Gilbert Par- 
ker, whose “The Judgment House” ap- 
peared a few weeks ago, have been 
paying each other compliments. Lord 
Rosebery declared that the audience at 
the Philosophical Institution at Edin- 
burgh had never listened to. “a more 
brilliant or eloquent address” than the 
one made to it by Sir Gilbert Parker; 
and Sir Gilbert Parker characterized 
“Napoleon; the Last Phase,” by Lord 
Rosbery ‘as one of the most beautiful 
and moving and penetrating of books,” 
adding that “of all literature biography 
is the most responsible, the most ex- 
acting.” 


Upton Sinclair, whose new novel, 
“Sylvia,” is about to be issued, was 
married recently to Miss Mary Craig 
Kimbrough of Greenwood, Miss. Mr. 


Dawson’s Bookshop 
518 South Hill 


] 





Sinclair is a grandson of Capt. Arthur! 
Sinclair of the Confederate Navy, while | 


his bride is a descendant of Gov. Brad- 
ford of Massacuhsetts and Robert Wil- 
liams, a territorial governor of Mis- 
sissippi. She is also a cousin of Unit- 
ed States Senator John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sinclair will remain for a time in New 
York, and will then go to Holland, 
where they will make their future 


' home. 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived by B. W. Huebsch from Percy 
Mackaye commenting on William El- 
lery Leonard’s newly published poems, 
“The Vaunt of Man.” “I congratulate 
you upon publishing ‘The Vaunt of 
Man.’ Every American who loves au- 
thentic poetry must, I think, take joy 
of Mr. Leonard’s work. A fine ardor 
of manhood, a sensitive human aspira- 
tion imbue all of it, and (what is rare 
in our native poetry) the tang of a 
virile, endearing personality gives the 
volume a racy, indigenous flavor, 


Upton | 
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Main 3859. | 
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A Thrilling New 
Mystery Story 


Charles Edmonds Walk 
and Millard Lynch 


Well Told — Unusual 


Exciting — Fascinating 


At All Bookstores 


A.C.McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


whieh invites and quickens ihe poetic 
appetite. Nothing of it palls. I admire 
especially his poem on Lincoln. With 
imagination and insight he = strikes 
deep into refreshing sources of inspira- 
tion. Hevecan touch’ wus, too, with a 
haunting loveliness, poignantly, as 
“The Phantom Child” attests, and what 
a winnowing flail of wrath he wields 
in that sonnet on the sale of the White 
Mountains! It is good to know he is a 
singer still young and amongst us— 
the high road still luring him.” . 


E. Phillips Oppenheim has returned 
to his home in England from the Ri- 
viera, where he indulged in his favor- 
ite game of golf. His American visit 
has been postponed uptil the spring of 
1914, which will give him ample time 
to read the proofs of the novel that 
will follow his spring success, “The 
Mischief Maker.”’ 
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There was no event of sufficient im- 
portance this week even partially to 
arouse the market from the lethargy 
into which it has fallen of late. Pre- 
holidays, beginning 


ceding the three 


with Decoration Day, the dullness be-. 


came even more accentuated, and only 


listless efforts were made by 


interest in stocks 


a few 


traders to revive 


which to ail appearances are almost 


lifeless. 


At the least sign of heavy bearish 
pressure, even a few of the strongest 
securities showed a tendency to decline. 
Union Oil, for instance, dropped from 
$82 to $79.50 on sales aggregating but 
little more than 100 shares. At this 
writing the stock is selling at the bot- 
tom figure ag coMpared with $83.50 a 
week ago. The other Union issues are 
quiet, but inclined to weakness. Na- 
tional Pacific has been easier, owing to 


the faet that the bringing in of a new : 


well on the property has been delayed. 
United Oil showed a small advance 
with but little business. This strength 
is generally ascribed to the fact that 
the deal for the company’s properties 
by an English syndicate is expected to 
take a definite turn shortly. There were 
short spurts of activity _in California 
Midway. 

Announcement of the consolidation 
of the Home Savings Bank and the 
American Savings Bank—probably the 
most important event in local financial 
circles for the week-—helped_ to 
strengthen the bid price for the Home 
stock. By virtue of the merger the 
Home Savings Bank—which is to 
maintain the American as a branch— 
will have resources of $8,000,000. Its 
capital has also been raised to $1,- 
000,000. The taking over of the Central 
National by the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank stockholders is, of course, 
the consummation of a long contem- 
plated step. 

Reported sale of German American 
Savings Bank stock off board and a few 
transactions in First National and 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ National was 


all that contributed toward relieving | reserves have not been required for de- 


the lifelessness of trading in bank 1s- | posits made directly by the treasury 


The raising of the capital of the | 


sues, 
Globe Savings Bank affected the stock 
but little. 

In the industrial list there have been 
a few transactions in Home Telephone, 
Producers’ Transportation and Los An- 
geles Investment stocks—most of the 
trades in the last-named being off 
board. It cannot be~ said, however, 


that anything approaching real activ-_ 


ity in these issues is apparent. 


pears nothing on the horizon to inject 
more life into the market. The local 
exchange reflects in a degree condi- 
tions which exist elsewhere in the 
country in speculative circles. Money 
remains tight, and banks continue to 
exercise great care in making loans. 
The feeling is that following the July 
dividend disbursements the outlook 
will brighten. But until the fall crops 
are moved-——which event is being well 


prepared for—and until political diffi-— 


culties in this and in other countries 
are definitely settled, permanent im- 
provement is not expected. Finance Is 
adjusting itself to changed conditions, 
and the speculator has to make the 
best of it for the time being. 

Buying power is lacking in the local 





Tntil money becomes easier there ap- 
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stock market and until it is evident 
again, higher prices are not expected. 


Banks and Banking 
This week the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank added to its wide scope 
by its absorption of the Central Na- 


tional Bank, which is now owned by) 


the stockholders of the former institu~ 


tion, and in the future will be known | 


as the Security National Bank For 
the present it will remain in its quar- 
ters at Fourth and Broadway, which 
will be enlarged to accommodate the 
increased business. Later on it will 
occupy quarters with the parent in- 
stitution at Fifth and Spring, the Se- 
curity having acquired sixty feet front 
next to itS present building and plans 
are already being perfected for the 
erection of a new structure. The cap- 
ital stock of the national bank will be 
increased, with surplus and undivided 
profits of a million and a half. The 
list of officers and directors will be de- 
cided upon after the completion of de- 
tails the coming week. 


In the United States senate commit- 
tee on banks and banking a comprom- 
ise bill for the regulation of private 
banks has been agreed upon. It pro- 
vides that private banks and trust 
companies shall be examined  periodi- 
cally by the state auditor under the 
Same rules as applied to state banks. 
Before beginning business’ private 
banks must submit sworn statements 
of their resources, and every three 
months thereafter they must make full 
reports of resources and liabilities. 


National banks no longer will have 
to hold reserves against any deposits 
of the government. Thomas B. Kane, 
acting controller of the currency, has 
notified the banks that the treasury 
department would not require reserves 
against any money deposited by offi- 


cers of the government on which in- | 
terest was paid to the United States. | 


That action was a result of Secretary 
McAdoo’s order charging 3 per cent in- 
terest On government deposits. It 
probably will release more than $1,000,- 
000 tied up in the reserves. Although 


department, they have been required 
for the accounts of postmasters and 
clerks of courts. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

Dividend and interest disbursements 
for June are estimated by Dow, Jones 
& Co. at $104,000,000. The railroads 
will pay $14,063,932 in dividends and 
$32,351,732 in interest on bonds and 
The return to industrial stock- 
holders will aggregate $29,740,323, and 
interest on bonds of industrial com- 
panies will amount to $11,216,560. Street 
railways and miscellaneous securities 
supply the remainder. 


Sealed bids will be received by Ver- 
nen Ss icity Clerk up toP2 “pm ime 2 
for the purchase of bonds in the sum 
of $95,000, of $500 each, bearing 5 per 
cent interest. 


San Diego will vote July 1 on the 
question of issuing $850,000 for the ex- 
position. 


Chula Vista has started proceedings | 
' for a $40,000 bond issue for street im- 


provements. 


Tustin has called an election for June 
14 to vote $50,000 school bonds. 


Los Angeles Investment Building 
Broadway at 8th 
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How Accessible 


Your Office? 


‘ 


Is 

It is located in a remote, hard-to-get-to nart of town? 

How long does it take you to get to it in the morning? How 
‘long to get home from it in the evening? 


This is the vital question with you—time is money— 
and 10 or 15 minutes’ delay in gstting to your office may dis- 
|rupt the whole business day. 


| By car or automobile the MOST ACCESSIBLE office 
building in Los Angeles is the Les AngelesInvestment Building. 
In relation to the great Southwest residential section, the Los 
| Angeles Investment Building is the EASIEST and QUICKEST 
of access. Over 25 main car lines run within one or two 
blocks of it—all the beach and suburban cars coming into Los 
'Angeles run within one or four blocks of this building. 


Known, Best Built, 





Best Best Equipped 





| building in Los Angeles is the Los Angeles Investment Build- 
ing—13 stories of fireproof Class A, metropolitan construc- 
tion—elegant in appointment, perfect in equipment—the 
home of the Largest Co-Operative Building Company in the 
world, with which over 30,000 “‘live accounts” are transacted 
—in the heart of the financial banking and shopping district 
| —the right location for your office. 


RENTAL DEPARTMENT 





jos Angeles Fuvestment (ffompany 


Broadway at Eighth 


Founded 1866 Established in Los Angeles 1895 
Incorporated under the Laws of California 1899 





Home 60127 Main 5647 





1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
Our Summer Rates On IN OPE RATION 


CARBON BRIQUETS 
Are Now In Effect | REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
Phone Your Order CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation e-/Viount Lowe 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 
Briquet Office Phones Main 8620 and 60199 | The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 


No Tour Complete Without It. 





- CLEARING HOUSE BANKS © a 
ae shxet Pacific Electric Railway 


i i ad ee a ee 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK W ss BONYAGH, Presaont COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


‘ Capital. $200, 000. surplus and 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Undivided Profits, $73,006 





L BANK J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
IRST NATIONA | W. 1. 5S HAMMOND, Cashier. Frome epee Sle Tes 
S, W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. . 
HELLMAN, President. Most Everywhere in 


I. W 
: NK V. H. ROSSETTI. Cashier. 
| Cie ili & MERCHANTS NAT. BA Ye Fa ROSS ashier 


Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. “The Land of Heart’s Desire” 
.  'W. H, HOLLIDAY, President. 

ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. H, RAMBOZ, Geahier Se 

S. E. Cor. Third and Spring Pecnta nese t0.. Surplus and 








J. E. FISHBURN, President. Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA Hi. § McKEE, Cashier. 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Bie 2s 2000, 000.00, oi and Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 
Vv rofits, ,000. 


ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK TAMES GIST ‘Caulee 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway MeaMidea toon, eee and 





J. WATERS, P ident. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK & T. PETTIGREW Cashier. 


: : Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits, $700,000. 


IN THE NEW | er. 
) tp CAGO PACIFIC LIMITED me 
WITH THROUGH SLEEPERS TO June 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL. fois, 15,. L718, 29, 22 
LUXE EQUIPMENT | --1 k E t (14, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 
SOLID TRAIN DELY =e Leaves Los Angeles 9:00 a. m,, ar- ac as ai ae 








Jaly t; 2, 3, 405,98, 9, 10a, 
rive Chicago 9:15 a. m. third day. al 16.17. 29. 23 24 


‘ 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED leaves e 30, 31. 
3 XCULSIONS e348 8 | 
Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., 14,20, 2%, 22; 26, 27 -2otuas 
LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St., September 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 
th hs ste ope (AKE CITY PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 10, 11. 
Route offices. le F 
“set Lake Roure-Union Paciric: NORTHWESTERN | Jae anes 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


Denver 
St. Paul 


Hotel de] Coronado Golf and Tennis tournaments, yacht en el 


Getenado "Bekchwealnse ania: races, fishing competitions, bowling 
American Plan—Summer Rates’ tournaments, motor picni ba d Omals 

DM ee ee Washington, D,. C... 107.50 
surf bathing. All events open to | | and many others. 


guests and valuable prizes awarded. Good for return three 


| months from date of sale, 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Phone Santa Fe city office any time not to exceed October 31, 
amaerateean woe so ee Coronado, California. day or night—Phone Main 738—60517. 1913. 


kate 5 


i ee : S, : “7 = : 
<= . Gin an Los Angeles Agent, H.F. NORCROSS | | ‘ : Liberal Stop-over privi- 
Sie Se oe 334 South Spring Street. | City office 3384 So. Spring Street. leges. See Grand Canyon 
ial intent this trip. 


Se a 


FOR REMI Santa Catalina Island, Daily Service | 








Well lighted and quiet studios in the 

GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 

ially attractive summer quarters 

»9Pr for Musicians and Artists. For 
Fire oof Storage terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


250 South Broadway 1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacife Electric Building. Los Angeles, Cal. Phames: Main 4492,F 6576 | 













Suits Remarkable at $39.50 





—By far the best values we have been able to 
put forward this season. Suits that represent 
the very best of tailoring—the most desirable 
of materials—the finest thoughts of fashion in 
practical wear for women. Suits that are no- 
table for their character and individuality and 
that are up to the minute of style demands 
right now, are humbled in price almost 25 per 
we cent, 

Y —Suits in medium and light shades of gray, 
7 navy, black and tan. 

—Suits in the new woolen repp; mannish 
serge, dixgonal, eponge, Bedford cord, nove'- 
ties and Shepherd checks. 

—Suits in the plain cuts and in the fancy cut- 
away effects—rich with trimming and rich in 
their simplicity— 

—Suits that, through a combination of circum- 
Stances, we are able to mark $39.50—indeed, 
among them you may recognize some of the 
splendid styles we have been showing in our 
regular stock at much higher prices—an op- 
portunity of opportunities—at $39.50. 


$25, that are worth your particular attention—- 
but whatever you do—don’t fail to see the 


Charming New Dresses at $22.50 


—The most delightful styles have just come— 
of White Voile and Crepe. 

—Suggestions for Graduations—Yes, and for 
the prettiest, coolest, most inviting summer 
wear. Styles conjured from the wonderland 
of creation, by the Fairy Magic of Fashion. 
—Exquisite affairs with double skirts and tu- 
nic effects—with borders and trimmings of ra- 
tine striped voile. Rich with lace, net tucks, 
buttons, ribbons and embroiderings. Just don’t 
fail to see them. 

—And the other new dresses at $19.50, $15.00 
and $12.50. 











—Then there are other suits at $19.50 and at 
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